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FOREWORD TO THE SERIES 


The aim of this series of commentaries on books of the Bible is to 
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NOTE ON BOOKS 


The writer of this commentary would acknowledge his great 
debt to two outstanding commentaries on the epistle, E. D. 
Burton, Commentary on Galatians (International Critical 
Commentary), and M. J. Lagrange, Epitre aux Galates. 
J. B. Lightfoot’s classical work on the epistle has also been 
freely used. 

Readers who can use only the English text will find their 
needs in respect of this epistle remarkably well met. The 
commentaries by G. S. Duncan in The Moffatt New Testa- 
ment Commentary, by A. W. F. Blunt in The Clarendon 
Bible and by C. W. Emmett in The Reader's Commentary 
can be unreservedly recommended. The works of Duncan 
and Emmett will be found especially stimulating since they 
differ on many points of interpretation from the present 
work. Those who wish to read a systematic survey of Paul’s 
thought should consult H. A. A. Kennedy, The Theology of 
the Epistles, or J. S. Stewart, A Man in Christ. 

The text used in this Commentary is that of the 
Authorised Version of King James (1611). 


INTRODUCTION 


I 
WHY. WAS THE EPISTLE WRITTEN? 


LHESNE WV AND LHe OLD IN CHRISTIANITY 


When Christianity first appeared in the world it was 
obviously something new. All through the New Testament 
we find the early Christians full of the sense of the newness 
of their religion and the life it had given them: they had 
been born again; there had been a new creation; new life had 
been poured out on them; their God was a God who makes 
all things new (Rev. 21. 5). Yet also from the very begin- 
ning they were filled with the sense that their religion was 
obviously something old. On the day of Pentecost, when 
Peter preached the first Christian sermon, he pointed to the 
evidence of the newly created life and newborn joy of the 
apostles and said, ‘ This new thing can be understood only 
in terms of the old. This is that which was spoken by the 
prophet Joel’ (Acts 2. 16). So Christianity was faced with 
a problem: What has the new to do with the old? Is the 
new wine to be put into old bottles? To cut loose from the 
old religion would have been fatal. The monotheism and 
the strong ethical sense of the old religion were indispensable 
safeguards as the new religion went out into the wider world 
with its welter of polytheisms and immoralities; nor could 
Jesus, the source of the new life, be understood apart from 
the old; for he had not understood himself apart from the 
old. Yet would not the old strangle the new? Must not 
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the new be set free from the limiting framework of the 
Jewish Law? On the other hand, was not the abandonment 
of the Law the abandonment of any secure place:for the 
new religion in the line of the unfolding purposes of God? 


THE OLD RELIGION: THE LAW OF MOSES 


The problem of the old and new centred in the Jewish 
Law, and Galatians throughout is a discussion of the pur- 
pose and place of the Law in the plan of God for man’s 
salvation. The conflict that arose both between the Church 
and the Synagogue and within the Church itself of necessity 
concerned the Law, because the living religion of the Jews 
at this period centred in the Law, whatever other deep and 
beautiful aspects it may have had. Judaism was essentially 
a religion of revelation, and was concerned above all with 
the doing of the revealed will of God. The Law, or Torah, 
to give it its Hebrew name, was regarded as a complete and 
final revelation of God’s will, and the aim of the religious 
leaders of the Jewish nation was to have the whole life of 
their people conformed entirely to obedience to this Torah. 
The noble ideal of the Pharisees was to bring every detail 
of conduct under obedience to God. This revealed will 
of God, the Torah, was found first of all in the Scriptures, in 
the five Books of Moses, Genesis to Deuteronomy, and also 
in the tradition of the elders. The revealed will of God, it 
was held, has been transmitted in two ways, both in writing 
and orally, but both the Scriptures and the oral tradition of 
the Rabbis were equally revealed truth, and together con- 
stituted the Torah, the authoritative Word of God. The 
oral tradition was in part very ancient, and was held to have 
been given to Moses on Sinai along with the written Law. 
In fact, it was a growing and changing body of interpreta- 
tions of the written Law and applications of it to new 
practical situations. It was the means by which the written 
Law was brought to bear on all the details of the ever chang- 
ing circumstances and problems of life. To the Torah thus 
constituted implicit obedience must be given. One did not 
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obey because the Law embodied the highest ideals, or was 
approved by conscience, or won the inner consent of the 
heart, but simply because God had ordained this and that 
precept. All precepts were equally obligatory, from the 
rules forbidding sins like idolatry and incest to the rules 
about the details of washing dishes. The man who would 
please God and secure acquittal at the Day of Judgment 
must labour to keep them all with meticulous care. The Law 
was, moreover, the badge of the Jewish nation’s separate 
existence, and its security against the contaminations of 
heathenism. The problem of the early Christians was this: 
must those who are redeemed by Christ still labour to con- 
form to the Law? Cana man be truly saved, even by Christ, 
if he does not submit to its requirements? Since the funda- 
mental badge of Jewishness was circumcision, the contro- 
versy of the apostolic days raged round this rite. 


OLD AND NEW IN JESUS’ TEACHING 


The problem of the old and new in religion appears in 
the life and teaching of Jesus, and indeed it was the con- 
troversies with the Pharisees about his attitude to the Law 
that at last led to his death. Jesus was a Jew, and his whole 
life and work were understood by him as the life and work 
of the Messiah of the Jews, a life and work meaningless 
apart from the ancestral religion. When he dedicated him- 
self to the Father and his Kingdom at his baptism, he heard 
a voice which proclaimed him the expected Christ and the 
Servant of the Lord foretold in the Book of Isaiah. Yet his 
teaching was by no means a recall to obedience to the Law. 
His precise attitude to the Law is not easy to define. On 
the strength of such verses as Mark 7. 13 it is often claimed 
that he accepted the written Law but rejected the oral Law. 
This view entirely fails to do justice to his attitude. On the 
whole he lived according to the religious customs of his 
people as laid down in the Law written and oral. He wor- 
shipped in synagogue and Temple; he wore the ceremonial 
tassel prescribed by the Law; he attended the regular 
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festivals, and that not as a mere matter of form (Luke 22). 
15). In part these practices rested on the written Law, in 
part, as in the case of the synagogue and its services; on the 
oral Law. He permitted his disciples to ignore the regula- 
tions of the oral Law as to the Sabbath and ceremonial 
washings, and he criticised freely the written Law on divorce. 
Yet he reinforced a provision of the oral Law about the 
Temple (Mark 11. 16). He refused to be bound by any 
part of the Law that would have hindered his works of 
mercy or his mission to the publicans and sinners. 

The position seems to be that while Jesus lived as far as 
possible within the framework of the Law, he introduced an 
entirely new religious principle that really made the Law 
superfluous. He called men beyond the Law by putting the 
ethical elements in it above the ritual or ceremonial, and by 
stressing the supremacy of inward, spiritual religion, the 
secret desire, the pure heart, the redirected will. He 
demanded an obedience to God far more radical than 
obedience to any code of rules, not assent to an external, 
definable authority, but an inward assent of the heart to what 
is demanded and an unlimited acceptance of what a man 
sees to be intrinsically good. Jesus did not seek to improve 
the Law of Moses by offering a new and better set of rules 
of conduct. His one aim was to bring men face to face 
with God in all the situations of life. Again, the central 
truth of religion for him is that God is a loving Father to 
be trusted absolutely, and such a religion leaves no room 
for legalism, the regulation of man’s relation to God by a 
code. His words are meant to confront men with the abso- 
lute claims of God involved in the fact that the Kingdom 
of God and its powers are manifested and active in him and 
his presence in the earth. In Jesus there is not only new 
teaching but also a new activity of the grace of God that 
makes the Law irrelevant. It is in line with the attitude 
sketched above that while Jesus was apparently convinced 
that his divinely appointed task limited him to Israel during 
his earthly ministry, his ultimate intention included the 
Gentiles (Matt. 8. 10-12, 21. 43). 
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Yet although it would thus seem that Jesus took a very 
radical attitude towards the Law, there is no clear indication 
that he ever explicitly declared that the Law was superseded, 
or that the Gentiles were to be welcomed into the People of 
God without any conformity to Jewish practices. Indeed 
there are recorded sayings of his that conservative Jewish 
Christians seem to have understood as expressing the 
opposite meaning (Matt. 5. 17-20). He certainly viewed 
himself as representing the climax of the age-long redeeming 
purpose of God in Israel, and as thus making of no further 
account the rules and regulations that had so prominent a 
place in the earlier stages of that purpose, but he does not 
seem to have made explicit to his disciples the practical 
implications of this new religious situation. There are 
probably two reasons for this. First, Jesus’ usual mode of 
teaching was not to give explicit instructions about anything, 
but by sayings often picturesque and paradoxical to give an 
impetus in a specific direction and leave it to his hearers to 
find for themselves the way of detailed obedience. Secondly, 
if we look at things from the point of view of the New Testa- 
ment, which no doubt is in accord with Jesus’ own view, 
we will see that the status of the Law was not yet ripe for 
explicit treatment in the days of his flesh. In Col. 2. 14 and 
Eph. 2. 14-16 we are told that Jesus removed the burden 
of the Law and the racial limitations of the People of God 
not by teaching but by dying, and we shall find that this 
idea constitutes the basis of Paul’s argument in Galatians. 
So while Jesus was still teaching on earth, the conditions 
necessary for a final and decisive statement on the relation 
of the old and the new had not yet been created. 


THE PROBLEM FOR THE APOSTLES 


It is small wonder, then, that at the beginning the apostles 
were far from clear as to their course. To guide them they 
had the teaching of their Master and the illumination of the 
Holy Spirit he had sent them. By these two influences the 
whole dead weight of their deepest inherited convictions had 
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to be moved. The teaching method of Jesus, to which refer- 
ence has been made, left much room for human blundering 
and uncertainty before the true way was found, and one of 
the chief interests of the Book of Acts is the way in which 
it shows us the Holy Spirit leading the Church to its wider 
work not by one supreme act of illumination but by a series 
of leadings in relation to various new circumstances and 
experiences. Acts shows us how under the guidance of the 
Spirit the inherent vitality of the new faith, the recollection 
of Jesus’ attitude to outsiders, the sense that what had been 
done on Calvary had to do with men as such rather than 
with Jews as such, and the pressure of circumstances soon 
led to a wider range of preaching, beginning with a mission 
to the Samaritans (whom the Jews regarded as excluded 
from the People of God). Peter’s relations with Cornelius 
are very instructive, and so too is the attitude of the 
Jerusalem church to his actions (Acts 10. 1-11.18). Interest- 
ing also is Peter’s wavering at Antioch (Gal. 2. 11-21). It 
soon became clear that the Church must be open to Gentiles, 
but the question still remained as to the terms on which they 
were to be admitted. Must they be circumcised and be made 
to conform to the whole Jewish Law? 


PAUL’S SOLUTION OF THE PROBLEM 


It was the great achievement of Paul to supply a com-” 
plete, final and adequate solution of the problem, which 
ultimately won the day throughout the whole Church. 
According to Paul, the only way by which sinful man, 
whether Jew or Gentile, whether circumcised or uncircum- 
cised, can find forgiveness, peace and reconciliation with 
God is through the cross of Christ, an atoning sacrifice the 
benefit of which is to be secured by faith alone. In his death 
Christ met in our place all the claims of the Law.” Thus the 
Law has now no further function to perform. It really had 
only a temporary place to fill in God’s purpose of redemp- 
tion; now it is done away. The People of God is recon- 
stituted on a new basis, not Law but grace. This according 
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to Paul is really a return to its original constitution, since 
the People of God had its beginning in a covenant with 
Abraham, which was based on grace. Thus Paul does 
justice to a large element in the Old Testament which had 
become obscured in the religion of his day. The Jew who 
accepted Christ might still keep the Law as a set of ancestral 
customs, but he must not look on it as a way of salvation. 
The Gentile believer must not begin to conform to the Law; 
for that would imply that the Law is necessary to full 
assurance of salvation. 

This clear answer was possible for Paul because of the 
depth of his personal experience. He had taken the religion 
of his fathers very seriously. In the Law he read, ‘ Ye shall 
therefore keep my statutes, and my judgments: which if a 
man do, he shall live in them’ (Lev. 18. 5). So he sought 
life in God by obedience, an obedience he found he could 
never make perfect, so that the promise of life was turned 
into a threat of death. There can be little doubt that Rom. 7 
gives us a picture of his life at this stage. The obvious 
emotion of the passage marks it as autobiographical. In 
Gal. 1. 13-16 he passes directly from his excessive devotion 
to the Law to his conversion, and in Phil. 3. 4-12, an account 
of the inner meaning of his conversion, the Law and other 
badges of Judaism are the central theme. Again in Col. 
1. 14, where he is carefully defining the essential nature of 
the Christian redemption over against false views, he 
explains it as ‘the forgiveness of sins’. Thus we must 
regard his conversion as a deliverance from distress of 
conscience under the terrible threats of the Law. Anyone 
who has ever felt a bad conscience as expressing the con- 
demnation of God can understand what conversion meant 
to Paul. 

In his conversion he came to know Christ (Gal. 1. 15-16), 
was laid hold of by Christ (Phil. 3. 12), was enlightened by 
Christ (2 Cor. 4. 6), was recreated by Christ (2 Cor. 5. 17). 
The Christ who thus dealt with him on the Damascus road 
with transforming power was clearly before his conversion 
already known to him as one associated with ideas which 
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incisively to the practical issue. He saw that the way was 
completely open for the Gentiles to enter the Church on 
the one condition of faith, and that no one had a right to 
demand that they submit to circumcision. They could be 
at once full members of God’s People. Thus it was natural 
for Paul to speak of his call to preach the Gospel of free 
grace to the Gentiles as just the other side of his conversion 
experience (Gal. 1. 16). 


PAUL AND THE JUDAISERS 


But Paul did not carry his point without conflict. The 
forces of religious conservatism were very strong. The 
proposed breach with the past alarmed Jewish Christians. 
While Paul, with the support of the church at Antioch, went 
ahead with a mission which led to the founding of churches 
composed largely of uncircumcised Gentiles, the Jerusalem 
church was doubtful of the legitimacy of this bold step, and 
strong objections were raised. The story of the debate on 
the matter is found in Acts 15, and Paul’s version is given 
in Gal. 2. The more liberal view was approved by the 
Jerusalem authorities, and the dispute might have seemed 
to be over; but Jewish Christians claiming to represent 
James the Lord’s brother and the Jerusalem church per- 
sisted in visiting the churches founded by Paul and arguing 
that to have full Christian salvation and a proper standing 
within God’s People one must be circumcised and keep the 
Law. The churches of Galatia were carried away by the 
plausibility of the arguments put forward, and word was 
brought to Paul that they were on the point of forsaking his 
Gospel of free grace and going over to a legalistic version 
of Christianity. Such a step he felt would mean a subverting 
of the truth of the Gospel and the ruin of his work. Appar- 
ently he was unable to visit them in person, and so he writes 
this letter to set the full seriousness of the position before 
them and to show them how completely they have been 
misled. 

He is compelled to include a good deal of personal 
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material, because, apparently, his opponents had declared 
that he was no trustworthy guide since he was not one of 
the original apostles, and so was no real apostle at all. He 
had not known Jesus during his earthly life, and so knew 
only what others had told him about Christianity. What 
authority he had he must have got from the Jerusalem 
apostles, and now that he had departed from their stand- 
point he had discredited himself. Paul replies in the first 
two chapters by claiming that he received his apostleship 
direct from Christ, and by showing from an account of his 
relations with Jerusalem that he had never been authorised 
by the older apostles, but that on the contrary they had 
acknowledged that he needed no such authorisation and 
had a perfect right to preach the Gospel as he was doing. 
Thus he clears the ground for his main argument. The 
chapters give us much valuable information about the 
history of the early days of Christianity and of Paul’s own 
life. They also help us to appreciate the temper of mind 
and religious outlook he brings to bear on the main topic 
of the epistle; for he gives expression here to many ideas 
that are more fully worked out in later chapters. 


I] 
WHAT DOES THE EPISTLE TEACH? 


THE NEW THING IN CHRISTIANITY 
DETERMINES EVERYTHING 


Nowhere else in the New Testament do we find so vigorous 
an assertion that the new religion must be allowed to live 
its own life and work out its own destiny. God’s Act, per- 
formed for man’s redemption in Jesus Christ, has trans- 
formed everything in the relation of God to man, and this 
relation can no longer be construed in terms of any former 
relation of God to man. The graciousness of God, more 
or less clearly realised by the men of the Old Testament, has 
now been revealed in his own supreme Act in an absolutely 
decisive manner, and nothing carried over from the days 
when this gracious God dealt more obscurely with men must 
be allowed to dim the glory of this newly revealed gracious- 
ness. The legal requirements that formerly seemed to be 
constitutive of true religion are no longer valid. The new 
life is its own law. The Spirit poured’ out by the risen 
Christ is now an inner spring of action, and the Spirit, and 
no code of rules, however venerable, must be allowed to 
determine what the redeemed man is to do. Since religion 
always tends to become stereotyped, formalised and over- 
institutionalised, and the life of the individual Christian 
tends always to become a conventional and timid routine, 
such an epistle will always be, to those who grasp its mess- 
age, a stimulus to a renewed effort to enter into the glad 
freedom and vigour of the first age of Christianity. 


THE INDIVIDUAL’S FAITH IS CENTRAL 


Everything in the relation between God and man turns on 
what Christ has done in his death, and this redeeming work 
ie 
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becomes effective when it is responded to and laid hold of 
by faith. When we look for the fundamental ground of life 
and religion, Paul shows us two realities, Christ, crucified 
and the believing man. No system of law, no human 
authority, no age-old tradition has any place in the basic 
experience in which a man becomes right with God, is 
‘justified’, that is, declared acquitted by the Judge. The 
apostles bear witness to the Crucified, but the individual’s 
act of faith is strictly his own (unless we prefer to say that 
God creates faith in us). Just as Jesus put each man face 
to face with God in a situation of inescapable personal 
responsibility in view of the imminent Judgment, so Paul 
puts each man before the One who can alone deal with his 
guilt. Such a message of individual responsibility in religion 
we will always need. To drift with a religious collectivity 
is not to live with God. 


MEMBERSHIP IN GOD’S PEOPLE IS CENTRAL 


It might seem from what has just been said that this epistle 
is nothing but the charter of extreme individualism in 
religion. On the contrary. We find Paul here assuming 
that the central issue in religion may equally well be stated 
thus: On what conditions may a man become a member of 
the Church? He seems quite unconscious of any change 
of point of view as he passes from one way of stating his 
ideas to the other. One might say that the point discussed 
in the epistle is nothing but this: What makes a man a son 
of Abraham? Evidently this was the form in which the 
problem had been put to the Galatians by Paul’s opponents. 
The promise of redemption was given to Abraham and his 
descendants, and so to benefit by the redemption now 
offered in Christ you must become a son of Abraham by 
circumcision and obedience to the Law. Paul without demur 
accepts this way of stating the problem, and argues that 
one becomes a son of Abraham only by exercising a faith 
like that of Abraham. He never suggests that the form of 
argument is artificial or superficial, and that it does not 
really matter whether you are a son of Abraham or not. So 
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natural does the argument seem to Paul and so forcefully 
does he enter into it that we cannot but feel that it is not 
simply forced on him by his opponents, that he is not simply 
meeting them on their own ground, but that it is thoroughly 
congenial to him as the right way to pose the religious prob- 
lem. Thus, far from being solely the charter of individual- 
istic religion, the epistle might equally well be described as 
the charter of churchly religion. 


CHRIST A CORPORATE PERSONALITY 


The last sentence might seem to express a strange contra- 
diction if we did not remember that personality can develop 
in full freedom only in community. But rather than attempt 
to develop further this philosophical solution of the contra- 
diction, let us seek a solution within the New Testament 
itself. That the individual and the community aspects of 
religion must be thus inseparably linked becomes clear when 
we realise how the New Testament regards the Christ who 
is the ground of the existence of the Christian. He is set 
before us not merely as an individual Saviour of individual 
sinners, but rather as what we can only call a ‘corporate 
personality’, who saves us only as far as we are all incor- 
porated in him, so that what he has done becomes our act, 
and his standing before God becomes our standing. This 
conception is exceedingly difficult for us to grasp, because 
we are just moving out of a period of extreme individualism 
in which men were taught to feel about themselves as so 
many isolated atoms. Yet the conception has a haunting 
attraction for us, because one of the deepest cravings of our 
age is a craving for true community in which men will really 
know that they belong together, and yet in belonging to- 
gether will leave each other free. 

Jesus, in his own thought of himself, was Messiah. 
Messiahship did not signify a superb career for an individual. 
It had meaning only in relation to the People of God, and 
involved nothing but the fulfilling of a function in relation 
to the People of God. The Messiah was the Head of God’s 
People. Jesus’ favourite name for himself was Son of Man, 
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and this title in the Old Testament was not the name of an 
individual but denoted a figure who is ‘the people of the 
saints of the most High’ (Dan. 7. 13, 27). Jesus seems to 
have interpreted the function of the Son of Man in terms of 
the function ascribed to another Old Testament figure, the 
Suffering Servant of the Lord of Isaiah 53 and the associated 
passages, who in the prophet’s mind probably represents 
Israel, the ideal Israel, suffering to fulfil God’s will and to 
accomplish his purpose. So Jesus thought of himself as 
being in his own person the true or ideal Israel, accomplish- 
ing in what he did and endured all that had been the destiny 
of Israel, a destiny Israel had never been able to fulfil. What 
he did was done as Representative, and all who are joined 
to him by faith benefit by it. He is Israel, and to have faith 
in him incorporates us into Israel. He is the Second Adam, 
the Head of the new race of men, and by faith in him we 
are incorporated into the New Humanity, well pleasing to 
God. In this epistle he is said to be the one ‘seed’ of 
Abraham, the total of the sons of Abraham, and so we are 
incorporated into the sons of Abraham by faith in him. 
Such is the Christ on whom we lay hold in the strictly per- 
sonal act of faith, and so it is that this deeply individualising 
act of faith is not the root of individualism in religion but 
is the rock on which the Church is built. 


THE CHRISTIAN LIFE IS FREE LIFE 
IN A COMMUNITY 


The peculiar quality of the Christian life flows from these 
basic facts. It is a glorious freedom. .Every act is the 
creative response of a personality restored by Christ as it 
faces in full responsibility each new concrete situation. 
Every act is directed not by a code but by a Spirit. Every 
act is done in direct personal responsibility to God. Yet 
also each act is an act in which one expresses one’s solidarity 
with Christ and so with the whole Christian brotherhood. 
Every act is the act of one who knows that he is a member 
of Christ’s Body and so responsible for all. the other 
members. 


II] 
WHEN WAS THE EPISTLE WRITTEN? 


The question is of no great importance for our understand- 
ing of the message of the epistle. Its thought shows many 
resemblances to the ideas of Romans. As will appear in 
the commentary, at many points the ideas of Galatians be- 
come more intelligible when read in the light of Romans, 
in which epistle they are more fully worked out and more 
deliberately expressed than the passionate intensity of Gala- 
tians made possible. Now Romans was written just before 
Paul left Corinth on his last journey to Jerusalem, and so 
can confidently be dated about a.p. 56. So Galatians was 
probably written either from Ephesus during Paul’s Third 
Missionary Journey, about a.p. 52, or from Antioch, be- 
tween the Second and Third Journeys, a.p. 51-52. Either 
date puts it sufficiently near Romans and also allows suffi- 
cient time for the new situation to develop after the Apos- 
tolic Council of Acts 15 and Gal. 2 (A.D. 48). 

Many scholars hold that Galatians was written earlier, 
and is indeed the earliest of Paul’s epistles. The chief 
reason for this view is that it provides a way of avoiding 
the great difficulties raised by identifying the visit of Paul 
to Jerusalem described in Acts 15 with that described in 
Galatians 2 (see Essay I, pp. 39ff.). On this view Galatians 
was written before the events of Acts 15, indeed probably 
while Paul was actually on his way up to Jerusalem to attend 
the Council. In spite of all the difficulties, it is still more 
difficult to refuse to identify the visits of Acts 15 and Gal. 2. 
If Galatians was written in A.D. 48, it is extraordinary that 
so passionate a controversy is not reflected at all by way of 
warning in the Thessalonian epistles, which were written 
not more than a couple of years later. In view of the tone 
of later epistles we cannot suppose that the trouble from the 
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Judaisers simply vanished. Philippians shows that the 
trouble appeared in Macedonia, the very district in which 
Thessalonica is situated. The likeness to Romans. has been 
got over by the unconvincing theory that Romans was a 
circular letter written early and touched up by Paul in a.p. 
56 to serve as his introduction to the Roman church. It 
seems quite unlikely that Paul would thus use an old letter 
slightly adapted for a purpose of such importance for his 
life’s plan. 
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IV 
TO WHOM WAS THE EPISTLE WRITTEN? 


A race called Celts or Gauls had moved westward and had 
settled in what is now France, and a section of them that 
could find no room there turned back eastward. This horde 
of barbarians appears in history when in 399 B.c. one 
detachment of them captured Rome. Another detachment 
invaded Asia Minor and overran that peninsula. About 
239 B.c. they were defeated by Attalus I, king of Pergamum, 
and were confined to an area in the centre of Asia Minor 
round what is the modern city of Ankara. Did Paul write 
this letter to churches founded by him in this region, the 
old Kingdom of Galatia, churches composed of people of 
Gallic race? This view at one time held the field, but it is 
exposed to the great objection that there is no record in 
Acts of the founding of churches in this region, and the only 
possible references to visits of Paul to the district are Acts 
16. 8 and 18. 23. However, the precise meaning of these 
verses is extremely doubtful. Also, archaeology provides 
no evidence of the existence of Christianity in the region 
until comparatively late. 

In 25 B.c. the ancient Kingdom of Galatia was absorbed 
in a much larger Roman Province of Galatia, which included 
the towns in which Paul founded churches on his First 
Missionary Journey (Pisidian Antioch, Iconium, Lystra, 
Derbe). Paul is accustomed to follow the Roman political 
divisions, and in Roman terminology all these towns were 
‘Galatian’. No other name could be applied to all of them 
since they belonged to various ancient divisions of the 
country. To these provincials * Galatian’ would be a proud 
title, recognising their place in the Roman Empire; for in 
Asia Minor a connection with Rome was a badge of pro- 
gress and culture. In this epistle Paul refers to Barnabas 
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as well known to the readers, and after the First Missionary 
Journey Barnabas no longer travelled with Paul. In 1 Cor. 
16. 3 Paul names the representatives of the churches who 
were to go with him to Jerusalem taking the money collected 
from the Gentile churches, and while the list includes two 
from the South Galatian churches, it has none from the 
churches of North (or old) Galatia. So presumably there 
were no North Galatian churches. It thus seems that Paul 
uses the name ‘ Galatian’ not in a racial but in a Roman 
and political sense, and is addressing the churches founded 
in the south of the Roman Province of Galatia on his First 
Missionary Journey. 


INTRODUCTORY PORTION 
1. 1-10 
SALUTATION 
1. 1-5 


If these verses are compared with the opening verses of 
other Pauline epistles, the baldness of the address is at once 
obvious. The recipients are described as ‘the churches of 
Galatia’ with none of the usual qualifying phrases. Paul 
also omits the usual thanksgiving for the spiritual state of 
his converts. He is too deeply distressed for compliments. 


1. An apostle 


The apostles were those who filled a unique place in 
the divine plan of salvation as the primary witnesses to 
the unique event, the saving act of God in the death and 
resurrection of Jesus. Paul’s view is that a man is con- 
stituted an apostle in virtue of the facts that he has himself 
seen the Risen Lord and that he has received a commission 
direct from him. Thus the apostles by their unique witness 
became the foundation of the Church, and their witness, 
embodied in the New Testament (the body of writings which 
had its origin in the Church while the testimony of the 
apostles was still living), remains the foundation of the 
Church. The office involved the twofold responsibility of 
preaching the Gospel and of exercising authority over the 
Church. The relation of the apostles to the permanent 
ministry of the Church is a highly controversial matter on 
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which this epistle throws no light. In this verse Paul is 
concerned only to insist that his apostleship came to him 
from no human source and through no human agency, but 
directly from Jesus Christ and God the Father. In other 
words, he claims that his interpretation of the Gospel is 
the very truth of God. He adds the words WHO RAISED 
HIM FROM THE DEAD because, as v. 16 indicates, he regards 
the vision of the Risen Lord as his commissioning. 

4. Paul puts in the forefront of his argument the central 
point of his Gospel, the all-sufficient sacrifice of Christ. His 
whole plea in this epistle is that the message about this death 
is a Gospel that needs no supplement, and can have no 
supplement, for, as the next verses claim, to attempt to 
supplement it is to change its nature. The word DELIVER 
strikes the key-note of the epistle. Its theme is deliverance 
from sin and the Law. 


4. This present evil world 


It is typical of biblical thought to view the destiny of man 
and of creation in relation to a plan of divine action work- 
ing through successive periods of time. (If this characteristic 
of the Bible is grasped, Paul’s discussion of the relation of 
Promise and Law in Chapter ITI will be clearer.) The funda- 
mental division of time is the division into This Age and 
the Age to Come. This Age, THIS PRESENT EVIL WORLD, 
is in subjection to sin, death and demonic powers of 
evil, while in the Age to Come both man and creation 
will be freed from the dominance of all evil. For Jewish 
thought the advent of the Messiah marks the division be-, 
tween the two Ages. Christian thought adopts this scheme, 
but profoundly modifies it. The coming of Jesus and his 
death and resurrection have meant the breaking in of the 
Age to Come, the entering into the world of the might of 
God to redeem men, the overthrow of the powers of evil 
(Luke 11. 20, 17. 21, Col. 2. 15). This victory of Christ 
though real is not yet complete (1 Cor. 15. 25-26). Tuts 
PRESENT EVIL WORLD lasts from the Creation to the Second 
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Advent, and the powers of evil continue mighty, but 
the Christian lives in the life and powers of the Age to 
Come, of which the Holy Spirit is the first instalment 
(see on 3. 1-5). Paul conceives the servitude from which 
Christ delivers us in a variety of ways, as servitude to sin 
(often spoken of as a semi-personal demonic power), to 
death (a demonic enemy whose power rests on sin), and to 
evil spirits. In some way difficult to define (possibly 
through the connection of the Law with angels, 3. 19) he 
makes servitude to the Law parallel to these other servitudes, 
and so regards them all as having no place in the Age to 
Come. Those who through Christ now live in the power 
of the Age to Come are free from all these, including the 
Law. This line of argument is not developed in the epistle, 
but clearly lies in the immediate background of Paul’s 
thought. 


THE ISSUE AT STAKE IN GALATIA 
6-10 


Here Paul states abruptly his fundamental contention, that 
to make salvation depend on anything but the sheer grace 
of God in Christ is to replace the Gospel by a religion which 
is a perversion of the Gospel. 


6. So soon 


If we accept an early date for the epistle, this might mean 
‘so soon after conversion’, but the words have a sharper 
sting if the Galatians had been Christians for some time and 
had begun to fall away from Paul’s Gospel So SOON after 
the Judaisers got to work. 


6. Are removed 


The present tense in Greek, implying that the revolt is 
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under way but not complete. One gathers from the epistle 
as a whole that the Galatians had not yet taken the final 
step of getting themselves circumcised, but had begun other 
less drastic acts of conformity to the Law. 


6. Him that called you 


‘The loving effort which God lavishes on winning a life 
for his service, Paul describes as his “call”’’.1 Paul preaches 
a religion that rests on God’s call, the Judaisers one that 
rests on human performance. 


6-7. Another Gospel: which is not another 


Paul uses two different Greek words for ‘ another ’, imply- 
ing that the Judaisers preach a different Gospel, yet you 
cannot really call it a different Gospel, for there is only one 
Gospel. What they preach is a false Gospel, not a variation 
of the true Gospel. 


10. For do I now persuade men or God 


“Conciliate’’ conveys the meaning better. This word does 
not suit ‘God’. Paul means ‘ When I write so bluntly does 
if look as if I am one who seeks always to be conciliatory 
tomen? Am I not rather showing myself as one concerned 
only to deserve the approbation of God?’ Where no vital 
principle was at stake Paul was accustomed to go to great 
lengths by way of conciliation to meet people on their own 
ground (1 Cor. 9. 19-23, Acts 21. 17-26), and no doubt some- 
times put himself in a false position and was easily mis- 
understood and misrepresented. Some such occasion must 
lie behind this verse (see also 5. 11). Possibly his action 
in circumcising Timothy was thrown up against him in 
Galatia (Acts 16. 3). 


1H. A. A. Kennedy, Theology of the Epistles, p. 61. 
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10. The servant of Christ 


“Servant” translates the ordinary Greek word for ‘slave’. 
As Paul applies it to himself it implies absolute devotion 
of obedience and service, complete self-committal to Christ, 
the Lord, but carries no sense of servility or base fear. The 
slave of Christ is a free man in Christ and lives in a spirit 
of sonship to God. 


II 


PERSONAL PORTION 
Lo 11-2. 21 


This sketch of Paul’s life, in which attention is concen- 
trated on his relations with the Jerusalem apostles, is a 
vindication of the claim made in v. 1. His apostleship is 
no human affair. Apparently the Judaisers had tried to 
discredit his Gospel of freedom from the Law by represent- 
ing their legalistic Gospel as that of the older apostles 
received by them direct from Christ. Paul, they seem to 
have suggested, was only a delegate of the older apostles, 
and a delegate who had not been true to his commission. 


CONVERSION AND CALL 
1. 11-17 


11-12. Paul states again his basic claim to have received 
the Gospel direct from Christ. The REVELATION of v. 12 
is of course the vision on the Damascus road, which not 
only convinced him that Christ was the divinely ordained 
Redeemer, but also unveiled to him the essential nature of 
the Gospel as a matter not of obeying Law but of accepting 
grace. What Paul claims to have received by direct revela- 
tion is not a knowledge of the facts of Christ’s life and 
death. Of these he must have known something already if 
he knew what he was persecuting, and elsewhere he speaks 
of knowledge of facts of this kind received from the tradi- 
tions of the Church (1 Cor. 11. 23, 15. 1). The supernatur- 
ally revealed Gospel is ‘the spiritual understanding of the 
32 
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historical facts which showed him salvation in Jesus and in 
Jesus alone ’.? 


13-14. Paul’s devotion to Judaism and hatred of Chris- 
tianity show that his conversion must have been the direct 
act of God. Nothing in his previous training or line of 
action would suggest a predisposition to accept under merely 
human influence a Gospel of freedom and sheer grace. 
CONVERSATION means ‘conduct’ or ‘ manner of life’. 

15-17. In Paul’s epistles there are two other direct refer- 
ences to his conversion (1 Cor. 9. 1, 15. 5-8) and three in- 
direct references (2 Cor. 4. 6, 5. 17, Phil. 3. 12). Every 
word in vy. 15 and 16 seems chosen especially to emphasise 
the sole agency of God’s grace. The language echoes that 
used in the Old Testament of a prophet’s call (Jer. 1. 5). 


15. Who separated me from my mother’s womb 


“Who set me apart for a special function before my 
birth’, that is, before my own will or any human influence 
could operate. This verse introduces us to the great biblical 
and Pauline doctrine of predestination and election, accord- 
ing to which God’s will lies behind everything that happens 
in us and in our lives. We need only note here, in relation 
to the argument of this epistle, that though the idea of elec- 
tion might seem so strictly personal as to lead inevitably 
to an individualistic type of religion, the election of the 
individual rests upon the election of Israel as God’s People, 
and implies the application of Israel’s election to the indi- 
vidual, or rather brings him within the scope of Israel’s 
election, incorporating him into the People of God. 


* 


16. To reveal his son in me 
That is, ‘to me personally’, ‘in the depths of my soul’. 
This experience created in Paul the permanent relation 


1Lagrange, Epitre aux Galates, p. 11. 
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which he describes by the phrase ‘in Christ’. He describes 
the experience as a revelation of HIS SON because it was 
to him at once a revelation of the true status of the crucified 
Galilean and a revelation of the principle of sonship as the 
core of true religion. 


16. That I might preach him among the heathen 


Paul always insists that there was a deep inner connection 
between the Damascus road experience and his mission to 
the Gentiles (see Introduction, p. 17). 


16. Immediately I conferred not with flesh and blood 


Since he knew at once the inner meaning of the revela- 
tion there was no need for any human being to interpret it 
to him. Whatever help Ananias brought him (Acts 9. 10-19) 
Paul evidently regarded as the comfort and friendship of 
a Christian brother, not as the illumination of an inspired 
instructor. 


17. The older apostles had no association at all with the 
central experience that gave him his Gospel. ARABIA 
does not necessarily imply a desert region. The name was 
applied to the whole territory of modern Arabia and Sinai 
and the inland region up to Damascus. Some think Paul 
went to the desert, possibly to Sinai, the historic scene of 
revelation, the mountain of the Law, for a period of medita- 
tion to arrange his ideas after his great-spiritual upheaval. 
Others think he went to the places near Damascus and at 
once preached the Gospel. 


FIRST VISIT TO JERUSALEM 
1. 18-20 


In describing this first contact with the Jerusalem apostles 
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Paul is careful to insist that it was of a purely personal and 
unofficial nature, his intention being rather to make the 
acquaintance of Peter than to get instruction from him. In 
v. 20 he confirms his statements with an oath, for this first 
contact with Jerusalem and its authorities was obviously 
the decisive one. If he were commissioned by them, this 
is the occasion on which he must have received his com- 
mission. But his contact with Peter was only that of a 
friendly visit, while his relation with James seems quite 
casual. With the whole body of apostles as a possible com- 
missioning body he had no contact at all. 


18. After three years 


Three years after his conversion rather than after his 
return to Damascus. 


FIRST MISSIONARY PREACHING 
1, 21-24 


~ Here Paul records a definite apostolic missionary preaching 
in a region to which it could scarcely be supposed that at 
that time the Jerusalem apostles would have sent a delegate. 
Such ventures into Gentile territory they showed no signs 
of initiating. It is made clear that the churches of Judaea 
did not regard him as their agent, but did recognise his 
work as a truly apostolic activity. So his first definite 
missionary activity, he claims, must be recognised as inde- 
pendent of the older Church authorities, and thus he has 
vindicated his place as an independent apostle commissioned 
- directly by Christ. 
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SECOND VISIT TO JERUSALEM 
2. 1-10 


Paul has shown that his apostolate was of divine origin 
and that the Gospel received by him by revelation direct 
from God had been preached by him without any previous 
authorisation by the older apostles. Now he shows that at 
a time when serious questions were raised about his work 
and his message these Jerusalem authorities recognised his 
mission to the Gentiles and what it involved without asking 
him to change his Gospel or add conditions to the free offer 
of grace. This passage abounds in difficulties both because 
Paul’s passion in more than one place destroys the grammar 
and obscures the meaning, and because it is difficult to har- 
monise this account with the record in Acts; but the main 
point is perfectly clear: as to the principle at stake, the 
issue that was now agitating the Galatians, Paul and the 
older apostles reached complete agreement. Galatians and 
Acts are at one on this point. 


1. Fourteen years after 

Perhaps after his first visit, but more likely after his con- 
version, which seems to be dominating his thought. 
2. By revelation 


By a supernatural communication of God’s will, either 
by interior conviction, or by an utterance of one of the 
Christian prophets, or by a movement of the Spirit in the 
Church at Antioch (see Acts 11. 27-30, 13. 2, 16. 6-10). The 
main point Paul wants to make is that he was not sum- 
moned to Jerusalem as a subordinate called to order. 


Them that were of reputation 


In referring to the Jerusalem leaders here and in wy. 6 
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and 9 Paul uses an expression which does not necessarily 
carry a derogatory tone; but the repeated use of the word 
is significant. Probably he is quoting the word used by his 
opponents in Galatia, who claimed that in standing and 
reputation the older apostles were far above him, and so he 
is expressing a certain sense of irritation. 


Lest by any means I should run, or had run, in vain 


Paul has no doubt as to the truth of his Gospel, but he 
fears that if he finds himself hopelessly at variance with the 
Jerusalem church his future work will be fruitless and his 
past work undone. He has no interest in organising a sect 
of his own: his concern is to build up the one Church, the 
Body of Christ. 


3-5. The grammatical construction of the Greek is here 
badly broken, and many scholars argue that this is due to 
Paul’s embarrassment, since Titus was actually circumcised. 
Paul’s meaning, they say, is that Titus was not compelled 
to be circumcised—it was a voluntary act of gracious con- 
cession to Jewish prejudice—and though it might seem a 
_ yielding (a ‘giving place’) it had no real bearing on the 
‘subjection’ question (was not ‘by subjection’), but the 
false brethren unfairly used the incident to Paul’s disad- 
vantage. (Some ancient manuscripts and several of the 
Fathers make v. 5 read, ‘we did yield by way of subjection 
for a while’, but the reading of the Authorised Version is 
- much more likely to be the true one.) This interpretation 
involves giving an emphasis to ‘compelled’ and ‘by sub- 
jection’ which they do not naturally have in the Greek. 
Also, the natural implication of the verses is that the false 
brethren insisted that Titus be circumcised, and if that were 
so it is hardly possible that with the issue raised in what 
would inevitably become a test case Paul would have made 
a concession. It is hard to see how any act of concession 
in the very stronghold of the Judaistic view of Christianity’ 
could have been thought by Paul to be a way of ensuring 
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that the truth of the Gospel of uncircumcision would con- 
tinue with the Galatians. The passion that spoils the 
grammar must be the bitterness of the controversy raised 
by the false brethren, a bitterness Paul vividly remembers 
in the midst of this renewed controversy. 


4. Paul bluntly accuses his opponents of dishonourable 
methods (cf. v. 13). Precisely what they had done we can 
only guess. Possibly they had pretended to great enthusiasm 
for the work Paul was doing and whether in Antioch or in 
Jerusalem had intruded into the fellowship of the Jewish 
and Gentile Christians at the Lord’s Supper, not so as to 
share joyfully in this larger fellowship, but solely to get 
first-hand evidence to use against Paul. 


6. Whatsoever they were 


A better translation is, ‘what they once were’, the refer- 
ence being to the apostles’ former relations with Jesus in his 
earthly life. Paul had had no such relations with Jesus, but 
claimed that true apostleship rests on a relation with the 
risen Jesus, and in that he is the equal of the other apostles. 


7-9. Apparently it was the plain fact that the power of 
God was operating through Paul’s preaching of the Gospel 
that convinced the older apostles. The division of spheres 
of activity was probably territorial rather than racial, Paul 
to work beyond Palestine, Peter within Palestine, and so 
was a mere matter of convenience and in no way meant to 
imply two different modes of presenting the Gospel. 


10. The Poor are the needy Christians of Jerusalem. 
This church seems to have become impoverished very early. 
Possibly the contributions of the Jews of the Dispersion for 
the maintenance of the Temple suggested the request of this 
verse. ‘The idea seems to have been to provide a pledge of 
unity, and Paul’s later efforts show how much the matter 
meant to him (1 Cor. 16. 1-4, 2 Cor. 9. 1-5, Rom. 15. 25-29, 
Acts 24. 17). 
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THE RELATION OF GAL. 2. 1-10 AND 
ACTS 15. 1-29 


One of the most puzzling of New Testament problems 
arises out of the likenesses and the differences of these two 
passages. Do they refer to the same incident? A hundred 
years ago F. C. Baur wrote that this problem had ‘been 
endlessly treated of in modern times’,? and since his day 
there has been voluminous debate. 

1. It is natural to assume that the two accounts refer to 
the same incident, but at once difficulties appear. Accord- 
ing to Galatians this is Paul’s second visit to Jerusalem, 
according to Acts his third (the second being recorded in 
Acts 11. 27-30). In Acts Paul is sent by the Church in 
Antioch, in Galatians he goes because of a revelation. 
Galatians records only a private conference, Acts only a 
public council. In Galatians Paul claims that no conditions 
were laid upon him (except that he should remember the 
poor), in Acts he agrees to transmit definite regulations 
laid down to bind the Gentile Christians. 

2. A solution which has found much favour identifies the 
visit of Gal. 2 with that of Acts 11, and claims that Gala- 
tians was the earliest of Paul’s epistles, written between 
the first and second journeys, before the council of Acts 15, 
at the height of the controversy that led to that council. It 
is argued that Paul is writing as on oath (Gal. 1. 20) and 
could not possibly omit the visit of Acts 11, so that we can- 
not save the credit of Luke as an historian unless we accept 
this theory. All the other difficulties fall out, since Gal. 2 
has nothing to do with Acts 15. However, one great diffi- 
culty is not much eased by the theory, namely the difficulty 
as to how Paul, with his emphatic repudiation of the idea 
that his Gentile converts should be compelled to accept any 
part of the Law, could ever have been induced to agree to 

2 Paul, E.T., Vol. I, p. 113. 
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impose on them the regulations of Acts 15. 28-29. Again 
the theory does nothing to relieve the difficulty that Paul 
does not refer to these Apostolic Decrees when he discusses 
the problem of ‘meats offered to idols’ in 1-Cor. 10 and 
scruples about foods in Rom. 14. Nor does the theory really 
save Luke’s credit as an historian, since he shows no sense 
of the critical importance for Paul which the visit of Acts 11 
had if it be the visit described in Gal. 2, but makes the 
various apostles talk in Acts 15 as if no such vital confer- 
ence as is described in Gal. 2 had ever been held. A final 
objection to the theory is the early date demanded for Gala- 
tians. In many points the ideas of Galatians closely 
resemble those of Romans, so that it is natural to appeal 
to Romans to elucidate the thought of Galatians at many 
points. Romans is certainly not early. 

3. If we escape the fascination of this proposed solution 
of the problem and look again at the two passages, it is 
clear that the two accounts are too close not to refer to the 
same incident. We have the same persons involved, the 
same general outcome: Paul, Barnabas and the Jerusalem 
apostles discuss the Gentile mission and the freedom of 
Gentile Christians from the Law, and Paul’s attitude is 
approved in both accounts. 

4. What then were we to make of the discrepancies be- 
tween the two narratives? There is no real contradiction 
as to what occasioned the visit (Gal. 2. 2, Acts 15. 2), since 
the action of the church at Antioch was probably prompted 
by a revelation through a prophet or to Paul himself. It is 
not, strictly speaking, impossible that. Paul could have 
omitted in Galatians to mention the visit of Acts 11. This 
visit may well have taken place when James the son of 
Zebedee had recently been executed, when Peter had 
suffered imprisonment and was perhaps now in flight and the 
other apostles dispersed. Thus there would be no possi- 
bility of contact with the apostles, the subject under dis- 
cussion in Galatians. Paul, in Galatians, is not necessarily 
giving a detailed list of his visits to Jerusalem, but is only 
concerned to disprove the suggestion that he worked under 
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the authorisation of the Jerusalem authorities. He mentions 
the visit to Jerusalem that preceded his first extensive 
preaching in Syria and Cilicia, and thus shows that he began 
his apostolic labours without a commission from Jerusalem. 
The next relevant point is the visit on which he received 
positive recognition as an independent apostle. Too much 
has been made of Paul’s failure to mention a visit to Jeru- 
salem that was quite irrelevant to his argument.? As 
regards the public and private conferences, the phrasing of 
Gal. 2. 2 may quite well be taken as implying both, the first 
‘them’ naturally suggesting the whole Church. Paul speaks 
in detail only of the vital private discussions with the lead- 
ing apostles, because the troubles in Galatia seem to have 
involved comparisons between them and Paul to Paul’s 
disadvantage. Also the difficulties over Titus imply much 
public controversy of the kind reflected in Acts 15. Thus 
the discrepancies are quite compatible with the view that in 
Acts and Galatians we have two honest reports of the same 
incident from two different points of view. 

5. The difficulty of the Apostolic Decrees remains. A 
detailed discussion belongs rather to a commentary on Acts. 
As they stand in the ordinary text of Acts they include food 
laws which Paul could not have agreed to on this occasion 
without nullifying all he had achieved. So it seems we must 
admit that Luke is in error on this point, whether some later 
action of Paul’s or some misunderstanding of Paul’s attitude 
gave rise to his error. 


AN INCIDENT AT ANTIOCH 
2. 11-21 


Paul, rather abruptly, introduces an episode that hap- 

pened at Antioch. It must be remembered that the epistle 

is not a treatise for general readers but a true letter in which 

the writer takes for granted the information he knows his 
31 have here followed the view of Lagrange. 
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readers already have in their possession. Probably Paul’s 
opponents had used this incident against him, making it 
illustrate their claim that there was no commen ground 
between him and Peter, and so sets it in its true light by 
insisting that on this occasion Peter was false to his real 
convictions which in fact coincided with Paul’s. It must be 
remembered that a scrupulous Jew would not sit at table 
with a Gentile. We read in the Gospels that Jesus was 
criticised by the Pharisees for ‘eating with publicans and 
sinners ’, that is, with those who by their neglect of the Law 
had virtually put themselves outside Israel and made them- 
selves the equivalent of Gentiles. The Old Testament does 
not forbid Jews to eat with Gentiles, but such eating in- 
volved the risk of eating forbidden foods. In the struggle 
to maintain the separateness of Israel the Rabbinical tradi- 
tions had come to demand a strict keeping apart from all 
possibility of defilement by contact with Gentiles at meals. 
It seems that at Antioch this scrupulosity had been laid aside 
by the Jewish Christians, and so a definite breach with the 
Law had become the established practice of the church. 
No doubt the outcome of Paul’s visit to Jerusalem would 
confirm the Antioch church in the line it was following. The 
full importance of the matter is plain when we realise that 
it involved the question of whether Jewish and Gentile 
Christians might partake together of the Lord’s Supper. 
Paul recounts the incident to vindicate his own consistency 
in face of the highest authority of the Jerusalem church and 
his independence of that authority. 


12. Peter at first accepted the practice of the church of 
Antioch, and thus deliberately, in his capacity as a respon- 
sible Church leader, stepped outside the Law. 


13. Barnabas also 


Even Barnabas, Paul’s fellow-missionary to the Gentiles 
of Galatia and fellow-champion of a free Gospel at Jeru- 
salem. 
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Dissembled . . . dissimulation 


Paul was convinced that Peter and the others had not 
undergone any genuine change of conviction, but simply 
lacked the firmness to stand by their real views. As the 
latter part of this chapter shows, Paul was satisfied that the 
foundation of Peter’s religion was the same as his own: 
faith in the crucified Christ and not confidence in his own 
efforts to keep the Law. 


14. Peter had at least begun to live as one who felt that 
he stood outside the strict limits laid down by the Law, and 
this showed that in principle he felt no obligation to: obey 
the Law; yet by going back to strict legal obedience he was 
bringing moral pressure to bear on the Gentiles to submit 
to the Law. If a revered leader of the mother church in 
Jerusalem refused to hold full fellowship with them, they 
must either conform to the Law or must be content to stand 
outside the true Church of Jesus Christ or at least accept 
an inferior place within it. This, says Paul, is in effect to 
try to compel the Gentiles to become Jews. 


15-21. These verses are a continuation of what Paul said 
to Peter, but scarcely seem like a reproduction of his actual 
words. No doubt he is giving us the general sense of what 
was said, but he is developing his meaning for the sake of 
the Galatians. His argument is that there is only one way 
by which men can be put in a right relation to God, and 
that is not by obedience to the Law but by faith in Christ. 
Jewish Christians like Peter and Paul himself have followed 
this way, and if now they insist on Gentile Christians con- 
forming to the Law they take the ground from under their 
own feet. They are trying to re-establish a way of salvation 
which in their own case they found hopeless and so 
abandoned. 
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15. Sinners of the Gentiles 


With a certain irony Paul uses an expression typical of 
the Jewish exclusiveness he is opposing. 


16. Here we have Paul’s doctrine of Justification by Faith, 
the central truth of this epistle (see Introduction, p. 20, and 
Essay III). 


Even we 


Even we Jews, who have all the privileges of the Law and 
of membership in’ God’s historic People, must renounce all 
these privileges and find salvation in Christ alone (Phil. 
Sasi.) 


For by the works of the Law shall no flesh be justified 


Paul adds ‘by the works of the law’ to the words of 
Ps. 143. 2. The preceding words of the Psalm, ‘ Enter not 
into judgment with thy servant’, imply that apart from 
God’s grace and mercy none can stand before him, and so 
the added words are justifiable as bringing out the deeper 
meaning of the original. 


17. There is here a play on two meanings of the words 
‘sin’ and ‘sinners’. ‘Sinner’ may mean ‘a breaker of the 
statutes of the Law’, or ‘a violator of the moral demands 
of God’s holy will’. The argument is to this effect: We 
Jews have seen that salvation is to be obtained only by faith 
in Christ and so we have laid aside strict adherence to the 
Law and have put ourselves in principle on the level of 
Gentile ‘sinners’; but Peter by going back to the Law im- 
plies that we have acted wrongly and he must regard this 
ignoring of the Law as really a sinful violation of God’s 
holy will. But it was Christ who induced us thus to ignore © 
the Law. So Peter implies by his action that Christ has 
led us into sin! This is absurd: Peter is proved wrong. 
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18. The argument of v. 17 repeated. 


19. This verse can best be understood by referring to 
Rom. 7. 7ff. It is the Law itself that has shown Paul the 
real nature of sin and the inadequacy of the Law as a way 
of deliverance (Rom. 8. 3, Gal. 3. 24). From his experience 
of inability to keep the Law perfectly he has learnt the utter 
futility of human effort to attain salvation, and so has been 
led by the Law to renounce the whole type of religion repre- 
sented by the Law. That is, he has ‘died to the Law’, has 
broken off all relations with it, and by repudiating this mis- 
taken way to God has found the true way and now lives 
unto God. 


20. Paul’s religion is based on historical events, the re- 
deeming acts of God in Christ, but does not rest merely on 
intellectual knowledge of these events, nor yet simply on 
moral consent to their meaning. It also involves a deep 
identification of Paul with the Redeemer in his redeeming 
acts. The faith that means acceptance of the free gift of 
grace in Christ, and surrender of the will to him, means 
also the incorporation of the believer into Christ and his 
Body the Church. This rich and profound relation is thought 
of especially as an identification with Christ in his death 
and resurrection, so that the inner meaning of these experi- 
ences of Christ and their power become the possession of 
the believer (see Rom. 6. 4-8, 8. 17, 2 Cor. 5. 14-15, Phil. 3. 
10, Col. 2. 12-14, 20, 3. 1-4). A study of these passages 
will show that this identification with Christ is understood 
by Paul in a fully ethical way as a death to sin and a rising 
again to a life of moral achievement. It means an identifica- 
tion with the true spiritual purpose of Christ’s death and 
resurrection. 

These ideas become somewhat more intelligible when put 
into the Jewish background of Paul’s thought. The Jew, 
knowing himself to be a member of God’s People Israel, felt 
that he shared in all the great experiences of Israel. What 
God has done in the past for Israel he had done for him 
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too. There was a strong sense of the historical continuity 
of the religious community, so that the successive genera- 
tions all belonged together. Thus in Amos 2. 10.and Josh. 
24. 7, later generations are addressed as if they had actually 
experienced the events of the Exodus, and in the traditional 
Passover ritual those performing the rite spoke of themselves 
in the same way. The Exodus was the first great act of 
deliverance wrought by God, and the Israelite of a later 
generation felt that he lived by the grace of God manifested 
in it. Now the New Testament regards the Exodus as fore- 
shadowing the redemptive acts of God in Christ, and makes 
the earlier deliverance a picture of the great Messianic 
deliverance. In Luke 9. 30-31, literally translated, Jesus’ 
passion is spoken of as ‘his Exodus’. In him, as the Repre- 
sentative of Israel, the ‘seed’ of Abraham, the ultimate 
Exodus is accomplished, the real deliverance of the People 
of God from bondage to sin and death. As the Jew at 
Passover looked back to the Exodus from Egypt and based 
his spiritual life on his solidarity with the generation of 
Israel that experienced it, so the Christian, Paul teaches, 
bases his spiritual life on Christ’s Exodus and his solidarity 
with him by faith.* 

It is verses like this that constitute Paul not a mere theo- 
logian but a supreme master of the inner spiritual life, whose 
words are to be pondered rather than submitted to intel- 
lectual analysis. Or should we rather say that such verses 
illustrate the true nature of genuine theology? We are here 
confronted with the possibility of having a religion which 
means that life comes to have a new centre, a new con- 
stitutive principle, not self, but Christ in all the beauty of 
his purity and love. This newly constituted life can be 
experienced in the present with all its limitations. (THE 
LIFE WHICH I NOW LIVE IN THE FLESH.) Its basis is faith 
that lays hold of the unspeakable love shown on the cross 
(THE FAITH OF THE SON OF GOD, WHO LOVED ME, AND GAVE 


4 For these ideas see W. D. Davies, Paul and Rabbinic Judaism, 
pp. 102-108; A. M. Ramsey, The Resurrection of Christ, p. 29; C. H, 
Dodd, The Johannine Epistles, pp. 13-14. 
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HIMSELF FOR ME). It is therefore not a life for the few rare 
souls, but is the life of all the justified, all who in any true 
sense have laid hold of Christ by faith. 

In this verse Paul has already proved the case he is put- 
ting before the Galatians. If the Christian life is such as 
vy. 20 describes, of course it does not need the constraints of 
the Law, for it has the constraints of love, the love of the 
Christ who died and who now lives in the believer. To 
accept the constraints of the Law is to deny the worth and 
power of the constraints of love. It is also clear that such 
a life has turned its back on sin, and is in no danger of fall- 
ing into the error suggested as possible in Rom. 6. 1, ‘ Shall 
we continue in sin that grace may abound?’ 

21. To return to the Law is to refuse the incomparable 
gift of grace offered in Christ and his cross. Go back to the 
Law and you imply that it really can save, and so there was 
no need for Christ to die. 


ESSAY II 
PAUL’S USE OF THE TERM ‘FLESH’ 


The word ‘flesh’ is used in this epistle eighteen times and 
in four different senses. Its fundamental meaning is ‘the 
material side of the constitution of man’. 

1. In 1. 16 and 2. 16 it is simply another expression for 
a human being. In 2. 20 it points to life under the ordinary 
conditions of this world. In 4. 13-14 it is used in indicating 
a physical condition or state of bodily health. 

2. In 3. 3 and 6. 12-13 it denotes the externals of religion, 
the sphere of rites and ceremonies which have to do with 
bodily actions, and it is here especially pointed since the 
central issue concerns circumcision, a cutting of the flesh 
fof Philis3.: 3if.). 

3. In 4. 23, 29 it is used to describe Ishmael, who was 
born merely by natural generation and whose birth had no 
positive relation to the promises and purposes of God, no 
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special spiritual significance, as contrasted with Isaac, who 
was born by the miraculous power of God and whose birth, 
having an important relation to the promises wh purposes 
of God, was spiritually significant. 

4. In 5. 13-24, 6. 8 ‘ flesh’ appears as an eteineats in man’s 
nature which makes for evil and actively opposes good, so 
that if it is allowed to dominate life the result is corruption, 
the forfeiting of eternal life. The flesh is here a force 
opposed to the Spirit, the divine influence that produces 
true life. From the flesh come vices, from the Spirit 
virtues. 

It is important not to misunderstand this antithesis of 
flesh and Spirit as it appears in Paul’s writings. In Greek 
thought of his day flesh and spirit were contrasted as the 
material and the immaterial, and the material was regarded 
as in itself and essentially bad. The immaterial, spiritual 
part of man could rise to true life only by escape from the 
body, which was the tomb of the soul. In Old Testament 
thought, on the contrary, we find no such contrast of 
material and immaterial. The material is part of God’s good 
creation, and fulness of life can be found only in a body. 
‘Flesh’ is used of the weak and creaturely side of man’s 
nature, prone to sin, but never regarded as in itself and 
inherently evil. Paul is much nearer to the Old Testament 
view than to the Greek. The root cause of evil is never for 
him found in matter. The mere fact that man has a flesh 
body does not make him a sinner, but on the contrary the 
life lived in the flesh can be life of victorious faith (Gal. 
2. 20). Yet there is a tragic depth in Paul’s view of the 
flesh. The real enemy of man is sin, which he thinks of as 
a quasi-personal force enslaving man, a power which exists 
outside of us and invades and subjugates our personalities, 
and so ‘dwells’ in us (Rom. 7. 20). The point at which 
sin gets its grip on us is the flesh, the material side of our 
nature. In itself the flesh is neither good nor bad, but sin 
has made the flesh its base of operations. So the flesh as we 
actually know it is no longer morally indifferent matter. In 
passages like Rom. 8. 6-8, 12-13, Gal. 5. 16-17, 24, it appears 
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as a power able to paralyse our good intentions, tending to 
evil deeds, incapable of being subject to God’s Law. The 
flesh created good by God has become ‘ sinful flesh’ (Rom. 
S35): 

_ Paul’s antithesis between flesh and spirit, or rather be- 
tween flesh and Spirit (God’s Spirit in a man), does not rest 
on any Greek philosophical ideas of the absolute natures of 
matter and spirit, but is an interpretation of the moral con- 
flict, based partly on Rabbinic teaching about the ‘evil 
impulse’ in man, partly on the spiritual struggle of his own 
acutely sensitive ethical nature, and partly on his revulsion 
in face of the horrible moral degradation of the pagan world 
of his day. 


ESSAY III 
JUSTIFICATION BY FAITH 


1. ‘Justification by faith’ has commonly (and the present 
writer believes rightly) been regarded as the key phrase 
for the understanding of Paul’s religion. It epitomises his 
_ solution of the problem of the old and new in Christianity 
as outlined in the Introduction to this commentary. This 
was not only a problem that puzzled and disturbed the 
Church at large but was also a problem that tormented 
Paul’s own soul. Out of his spiritual conflict came his 
doctrine of justification. Many scholars of to-day regard 
the experience of being ‘in Christ’ as the heart of Paul’s 
religion, and the doctrine of justification by faith as lying 
on the circumference, nothing more than a debating device 
for confuting his Judaistic opponents. But when we read 
carefully such passages as Rom. 4, 22-5. 2 and Gal. 2. 16-21 
we cannot but feel that Paul is speaking of his own life’s 
deepest experience of release from sin and death. ‘There- 
fore being justified by faith,’ he cries, ‘we have peace with 
God.’ It is the spontaneous cry of a soul escaping from 
bondage, not the clever argument of a debater. The doctrine 
D 
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is so intimately linked with the atoning death of Christ and 
so finely expresses the nature of grace that it must be central 
in Paul’s religion, as the cross and grace are certainly central. 

2. Justification is a legal term and refers to. the sentence 
of acquittal pronounced by a judge. In biblical usage it 
refers to the question of a man’s standing with God. ‘God’s 
decisive verdict on a man is usually regarded as that which 
will be pronounced in the future, that is, at the Last Judg- 
ment, but in Paul’s thought the Last Judgment is, so to 
speak, anticipated. The energy of God’s grace cannot be 
restrained for the future but breaks into the present and 
the verdict of acquittal is pronounced already.’ 

To justify does not mean ‘to make righteous in charac- 
ter’, but ‘to declare acquitted’. (Of course when God 
acquits it is with the aim of producing an ultimate righteous- 
ness of character.) The idea of justification in Paul’s writ- 
ings involves a strong element of paradox. In the Old 
Testament ‘ to justify the ungodly’ is a phrase used of unjust 
judges letting the guilty go unpunished (Isa. 5. 23, Ex. 23. 7). 
In Rom. 4. 5 Paul deliberately uses the very same words as 
are used in these passages in the Greek Old Testament, but 
uses them to describe how God deals with the sinner who 
believes in Christ. God acquits sinners freely (Rom. 3. 24) 
and contrary to their deserts. A right standing with God is 
to be got not by earning it or by being found worthy of it 
but only by receiving it as an undeserved gift which comes 
from abundant grace (Rom. 5. 17). So Paul delights in 
contrasting grace and debt (Rom. 4. 4) and in declaring that 
grace and works done in obedience to the.Law are mutually 
exclusive as possible ways of gaining acceptance with God 
(Rom. 3. 21-24, 6. 14-15, 11. 5-6, Gal. 5. 4). This element 
of paradox has led some scholars to speak of justification 
by faith as a legal fiction: God declares a man innocent 
when he is really guilty. James Denney has aptly replied 
that it is not a legal fiction but a miracle. ‘The miracle of 
the Gospel is that God comes to the ungodly, with a mercy 
which is righteous altogether, and enables them through 
faith, in spite of what they are, to enter into a new relation 
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to himself, in which goodness becomes possible for them.”® 
Again, there is in justification no legal fiction for Paul be- 
cause justification rests on the atoning death of Christ (Rom. 
3. 24-26, 5. 9, 8. 1-4, Gal. 2. 21) in which the legal realities 
are fully dealt with (see note on 3. 13). 

3. Justification is said to be ‘ by faith ’, but it is not strictly 
faith that justifies, but the grace of God which faith lays 
hold of. It is impossible to find a better definition of what 
faith means to Paul than that offered by C. H. Dodd: ‘For 
Paul faith is that attitude in which, acknowledging our com- 
plete insufficiency for any of the high ends of life, we rely 
utterly on the sufficiency of God. . . . It is an act which is 
the negation of all activity, a moment of passivity out of 
which the strength for action comes, because in it God acts, 

. a radical trust in God the All-sufficient, leaving no 
place for human merit of any kind.’® It is a serious mis- 
understanding of Paul to speak of faith as having some 
positive value in God’s sight that explains why he justifies. 
Faith is not represented by Paul as a kind of guarantee that 
the sinner will begin to do well in the moral life, so that 
God, seeing the promise that lies in faith, accepts the man 
in virtue of the guarantee. It is not a small quantity of what 
- God wants, so precious in quality that God is satisfied with 
it in the meantime. That would make faith some kind of 
merit, and Paul is always insistent that merit does not come 
into the matter at all. Faith is no kind of human achieve- 
ment. ‘It is not a man that is righteous because of his faith 
that God acquits, but a sinner who ventures to believe.” If 
the relation of faith to justification is understood in this way, 
the great value of Paul’s doctrine for religion is plain. It 
means the utter repudiation of any kind of religion of 
redemption by human effort. It gives all the glory to God 
alone. It teaches man to cast himself on God without 
reserve. It perfectly expresses in formal terms the truth 
expressed pictorially in our Lord’s parable of the publican 


5 Expositor’s Greek Testament, Vol. Il, p. 616. 
® The Epistle to the Romans (Moffatt Commentary), pp. 15-17. 
7H. Weinel, St. Paul: The Man and His Work, p. 293. 
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in the Temple (Luke 18. 9-14). The doctrine of justification 
is thus the only doctrine of salvation that is really prepared 
to let God have his rightful place as the only author of 
salvation. It means a completeness of trust that réleases the 
powers of life within a man. It means a deliverance from 
all morbid preoccupation with self and the intricacies of 
religious experience. While the imagery of justification is 
that of the relation of judge and criminal, its atmosphere 
in Paul’s writings is by no means that of the law courts, but 
rather that of the family. The man who is justified knows 
that he has been dealt with by a loving Father. 

4. The great outburst of new spiritual life we call the 
Reformation was associated with a rediscovery of the mean- 
ing of Paul’s doctrine of justification. Martin Luther knew 
an anguish of soul like that described in Rom. 7, and learned 
to make his own not only the agonised cry, ‘O wretched man 
that I am! who shall deliver me from the body of this 
death? ’, but also the joyful cry, ‘1 thank God through Jesus 
Christ our Lord’. So he came to regard justification by 
faith as the cardinal doctrine of Christianity. What made 
Luther really great was just the clearness and certainty with 
which he laid hold of the deepest truth of religion, that God 
is One on whom we sinners can place full reliance—the 
truth to which he rightly judged Paul’s doctrine to give the 
most powerful possible expression. ‘Rising above all 
anxieties and terrors, above all ascetic devices, above all 
directions of theology, above all interventions of hierarchy 
and sacraments, Luther ventured to lay hold of God himself 
in Christ.’* For Luther, God and his promises in Christ 
stand on one side, man and his faith on the other, and these 
two include the whole of religion. Absolutely free pardon 
is offered to sinners in the Gospel and the sinner has only 
to recognise and accept it. Luther’s clear insight into this 
basic truth makes him one of the greatest exponents of 
Paul’s teaching. 

Luther and the other Reformers were not concerned 
exclusively with the salvation of the individual soul. Just 

8 Luther’s Primary Works, edited Wace and Buchheim, p.330: 
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as Paul in Galatians deals not only with the pres * has come. 
the individual is to get an assured standing Me to fruition, 
also with the problem of the constitution of tt. 

God and membership in Israel, so the Reformei! ideas as 
twofold problem. They were offered salvation by a C,.Jay 
which claimed that the grace of God must be mediated 
through the sacraments administered by a priesthood in 
communion with the Pope of Rome. So they were com- 
pelled to define salvation in a new way and at the same time 
to state afresh what is the essential that constitutes the 
Church. They defined salvation as a blessing to be obtained 
only by justification by faith. Both the Lutheran and the 
Calvinistic branches of the Reformation found the Church 
truly present wherever the Gospel is truly preached, the 
sacraments rightly administered, and these responded to by 
a living faith. No place is found for a mediatorial priest- 
hood on which the efficacy of the sacraments depends. 
“There are in the mass only two things,’ says Luther, ‘ God’s 
promise, and man’s faith which receives that promise.’ 
These matters have a fresh interest to-day in relation to 
the discussions being carried on through the World Council 
of Churches, in which the problem of the nature of the 
- Church and the place and function of the ministry hold a 
large place. It becomes highly important to ask, What did 
the Reformers teach on these matters, and did they rightly 
interpret St. Paul? 

9 Luther’s Primary Works, edited Wace and Buchheim, p. 330. 
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DOCTRINAL PORTION: 
DISCUSSION OF PRINCIPLES 


3. 1-4. 30 


These chapters discuss from a particular point of view the 
great theme that runs all through the Bible. The Bible 
takes for granted that we must live our life and think about 
our life consciously in relation to God. The dispeace and 
disorder that oppress every man in some degree or other the 
Bible interprets as bound up with our wilful disobedience 
to God, and it tells us that there is no way to get rid of 
this dispeace and disorder unless God will deliver us from 
them. So the Bible is throughout the story of God’s activity 
in seeking to deliver man from all that spoils his life. Thus 
the God of the Bible is above all one who has a purpose, and 
who works it out in stages through successive periods of 
history (see note on 1. 4). In this section of the epistle Paul 
is especially concerned with the period stretching from 
Abraham to Christ, in the course of which the Law was 
introduced. If God has so worked in the world for man’s 
salvation, then his supreme act, his act-in Christ, is to be 
properly understood and rightly responded to only in so 
far as it is viewed correctly in relation to the line of God’s 
purpose through the whole period in question, the period 
from Abraham to Christ. Then we can see how the Law is 
related to Christ. Again, in the Bible this activity of God 
is shown to us as operative in a particular people, Israel. 
The Bible therefore speaks of ‘ promises’ made to Abraham 
and a ‘blessing’ that was to come to his descendants and so 
to all mankind. What has happened in Christ is that these 
54 
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‘promises’ have been fulfilled and this ‘ blessing’ has come. 
In other words God’s age-long purpose has come to fruition, 
and the deepest needs of men are now met. 

Paul’s argument moves within the circle of such ideas as 
these. The idea of a ‘blessing promised to Abraham’ may 
seem a strange help to the understanding of Jesus, but as a 
matter of history it would seem that God has been pleased 
to work in the world in the strange particular way these 
words imply. At any rate that is the point of view from 
which the Bible views the matter, and the Bible is the only 
record we have of all that has to do with Christ and how 
he is to be understood. However odd and artificial and 
remote from our modern interests Paul’s style of argument 
in these chapters may seem to us, we must try to enter into 
the argument and seriously endeavour to see the meaning 
of Christ through his eyes. If we do that we will soon begin 
to realise that much that at first struck us as forced and 
fantastic really embodies basic ideas of profound and per- 
manent significance. It may dawn on us that God is in fact 
not at all like the modern man’s God, a vague sum total 
of the highest ideals, but one who does actually have pur- 
poses which he works out in history on the face of this earth. 
Christ may appear to us all the greater when he is seen not 
as an isolated flash from the divine love, but as linked 
inseparably with all the gleams of love that God allowed to 
shine through Jesus’ ancestors after the flesh. If we learn 
to see true religion as not merely the intuition of the indi- 
vidual but as the common experience of a community, and 
that community one that has had a continuous life from 
Abraham to the present day, we may well feel that here is a 
religion that can meet the needs of an age like ours that is 
fumbling after the secret of true community. The convic- 
tion that the basis of religion is in the personal response of 
faith will be far more firmly held if we allow Paul to show 
us how from the very beginning of the history of the People 
of God faith was the foundation of fellowship with God. 
When we have gone so far with Paul, what he says about 
Christ’s death as the bearing of a curse may not seem so 
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strange, and we will see far richer meaning in things he 
speaks of that are easier to appreciate, such as the new spirit 
of sonship we experience and the freedom of the life in the 
Spirit. . 

The immediate background of Paul’s argument is the fact 
that the Galatians have received Christianity from him not 
as an entirely new religion, but as a way of life and salva- 
tion which is the crown and completion of the Old Testa- 
ment religion. The problem that is troubling them arises 
from the fact that this link with the past is a double one, a 
link with the Old Testament Law and with the Old Testa- 
ment Prophets. So it has been easy for the Judaising Chris- 
tians to persuade them that obedience to the Law is no less 
necessary for salvation than the grace of Christ who fulfils 
the Prophets. Both Law and Prophets are of divine origin: 
therefore neither can be neglected. Paul shares the general 
point of view of his opponents and recognises the divine 
authority of the Old Testament in all its parts; but for him 
the elements of gracious promise in the Old Testament 
have permanent significance, while the Law has only a 
temporary and inferior place in the working out of God’s 
purposes. ' 

He begins his argument by reminding the Galatians that 
they have found themselves in possession of the ‘ promises’ 
not by observing the Law but only by the exercise of faith 
(3. 1-5). He then shows that this faith principle as the basis 
of religion is as old as Abraham, and that the Law knows 
nothing of faith (3. 6-12), but means for us no blessing but 
only a curse, from which curse Christ has.delivered us by his 
death, so that the Law has no further significance (3. 13-14). 
The Law was adapted to a temporary, disciplinary stage in 
God’s dealings with men, and could not constitute the ulti- 
mate basis of God’s relation to man, for this is a relation 
marked by the freedom of children (3. 15-29). Every kind 
of bondage must vanish when God has led men into this free 
condition of sonship (4. 1-11). After an affectionate per- 
sonal appeal (4. 12-20), Paul uses a strange allegory based 
on the Old Testament to show that it had always been 
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God’s intention to lead his People into genuine liberty 
(4. 21-30). 


AN APPEAL TO THE FACTS OF THE 
GALATIANS’ EXPERIENCE 


3. 1-5 


Of one thing the Galatians should be sure, namely that a 
wonderful new spiritual life has come to them: life given 
by the Spirit of God. This life, we shall see later in the 
epistle, is the direct antithesis of any kind of life in obedi- 
ence to a code of rules: it is a life of freedom (5. 13-25). For 
the Christians of the Apostolic Age the fundamental experi- 
ence and essential mark of a Christian was the receiving of 
the Spirit (Acts 2. 16-17, Rom. 8. 9). This new access of 
joy and power was often expressed in what we would call 
abnormal experiences (see on v. 5 below), but also it pro- 
duced the most vivid sense of fellowship and of being caught 
up into a higher type of life. Zeal to witness to Christ and 
an ardent love for all his followers sprang directly from 
the receiving of the Spirit, as well as a conviction of accept- 
ance with God and direct access to him. This gift of the 
Spirit was regarded as the sign that they were living in the 
days of the fulfilment of the Old Testament promises, in the 
longed-for age of the Messiah. Paul describes the Spirit as 
the ‘ earnest’ or ‘ first fruits’ (2 Cor. 1. 22, 5. 5, Rom. 8. 23), 
that is, a kind of first instalment of the ultimate redemption 
that awaits us when Christ returns or at death, a guarantee 
of receiving at last all that God can give when the limiting 
- conditions of this earthly life are past (cf. Heb. 6. 4-5). Life 
in the Spirit is the life of heaven beginning on earth. In 
terms of Paul’s argument, the possession of the Spirit means 
that the Galatians have at least begun to ‘inherit the 
promises’, and so actually are sons of Abraham. Now he 
asks them to consider how this came about. It was by no 
obedience to the Law but only by hearing the Gospel and 
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responding with faith. If they have really become blind 
to this fact it can only mean that they are bewitched, influ- 
enced by the ‘evil eye’, which could not have happened 
if they had kept their eyes on the Saviour who bore the curse. 


1. Evidently set forth 


The Greek word is one used of making a thing known 
to the public by a placard, and aptly describes the vividness 
and insistence of Paul’s preaching of the cross (1 Cor. 2. 1-5). 


Crucified 


The form of the Greek word points to the continuing effect 
of the past event. Christ was presented to the Galatians not 
just as one who had died by crucifixion some years before, 
but as one who still bore in his person the potency of that 
death in which the guilt of sin and the power of the Law 
were finally dealt with. That Christ is the crucified is the 
central fact on which the whole argument of the epistle turns 
(1. 4, 2. 20, 3. 13, 6. 14). 


3. It is sheer folly for men who have entered on the Chris- 
tian life on the level of high spiritual experience to descend 
to the level on which the main emphasis is on codes of 
behaviour and regulations governing ritual acts. 


4. Have you suffered so many things in vain 


Thus translated the verse means that the Galatians have 
been suffering persecutions (Acts 14. 22), but the Greek word 
rendered ‘ suffered ’ may here be used in the sense of ‘ experi- 
enced ’, and it fits the context better if we translate: ‘ Have 
you had all these great experiences for nothing?’ The refer- 
ence then is to all that the receiving of the Spirit has meant 
to them. 


5. Worketh miracles among you 


The Book of Acts, with its many remarkable incidents and 
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experiences, takes us back into the atmosphere of the Chris- 
tian missionary activity of the first few decades. ‘ Miracles’ 
of various kinds are abundant, healings, extraordinary 
punishments, ecstatic outpourings of joyous, unintelligible 
speech (‘tongues’), visions, supernatural guidance, all re- 
garded as manifestations of the Spirit’s power (see also 
Rom. 15. 19, 1 Thess. 1. 5, Heb. 2. 4). These experiences, 
the outcome and accompaniment of high spiritual tension, 
were an indispensable guarantee of the truth and power of 
the Gospel to preachers and hearers alike. While to-day 
we would scarcely desire exactly similar manifestations of 
the Spirit, we ought to expect and pray for a manifestation 
of the Spirit that will issue in increased ardour of living, 
enhancement of all our powers, and intensification of our 
intellectual and emotional responsiveness to things religious. 
The supreme ‘miracle’ of the Spirit is the transformation 
of character, and one of Paul’s greatest contributions to the 
Christian religion was the stress he laid on this deeper and 
more permanent work of the Spirit (Gal. 5. 16-26, 1 Cor. 
12 and 13). 


THE FAITH OF ABRAHAM 
3. 6-9 


If religion is bound up with the working out of God’s pur- 
poses of love in a particular community, then it becomes 
very important to determine what is the principle that 
constitutes that community and so how men can become 
members of it. How do men become ‘ children of Abraham’ 
and so receive God’s ‘blessing’? The Galatians know 
already. They have received the ‘blessing’ and so are 
‘children of Abraham’, and if that happened by faith, it is 
not surprising, for Abraham was a man of faith. Faith 
stands at the very beginning of the working out of God’s 
purpose, so that it is clear that God blesses only through 
faith. All men of faith belong together, since all stand in 
direct line from Abraham. 
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6. It was accounted to him for righteousness 


It became the basis of his acceptance with God. 


7. The same 


They and no others. Men of faith and they alone con- 
stitute the New Israel, the Church, and receive the full 
blessing promised to Abraham and his sons. Those who 
depend on the Law, or on anything else they do themselves, 
are excluded. 


8. Preached the Gospel before unto Abraham 


God’s gracious dealing with Abraham by way of promise 
and answering faith involved the principles of the Christian ° 
Gospel and so was a real preliminary evangelical proclama- 
tion. 


9. Men of faith of all ages belong all to one group and 
all receive the same blessing on the same condition. 


THE CURSE OF THE LAW 
3. 10-14 


Paul’s opponents, in urging the Galatians to conform to 
the regulations of the Law, have insisted.that only by such 
obedience to God’s Law can men win the fulness of life 
in God which all crave as the true meaning of existence. 
Paul retorts that they have mistaken the actual nature of 
the Law. It may offer blessing and life to all who succeed 
in keeping it, but it also pronounces a curse on all who do 
not. As men experience the impact of the Law on the 
conscience, it is this curse that is by far the most obvious 
feature of the Law. According to Scripture it is clear that 
it is faith that puts men into a life-giving relation to God 
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(v. 11), and the Law has no relation to faith, for it speaks 
only of deeds (v. 12). The argument clearly depends on 
the doctrine that all men are sinful, a doctrine assumed here 
but fully argued in Romans, so that here as in other con- 
nections Romans is an essential help for the proper under- 
standing of Galatians. The real motive for wanting to 
submit to the dictates of the Law, Paul evidently feels, is 
not so much a confident expectation of receiving life and 
blessing from it as fear of the curse. He therefore goes 
on to show that while once that fear was fully justified it is 
so no longer. Now that Christ has died it is a groundless 
fear. He died a death declared by the Law itself to be a 
typical example of its curse in action. Therefore the curse 
and the Law that pronounces it are now both powerless and 
invalid. From now on, in virtue of Christ’s death the way 
to life in God is open on the one condition of faith, which 
means that the way is open to Gentiles without any refer- 
ence to the Law. They may receive the Spirit which is the 
fulfilment of the Promise. All who believe may pass from 
fear, which is death, to freedom, which is life. The Spirit 
takes the place of the Law as the power in control of life, 
and faith takes the place of attempts to obey a code of 


_ precepts. 


11. The just shall live by faith 


Better, ‘The man who is justified by faith shall live’. So 
Paul interprets Hab. 2. 4. What the prophet actually says 
is that in face of all the terrible sufferings that have come on 
the nation of Israel in his day the righteous man will endure 
through it all by reason of his faithfulness or steadfastness. 
The Greek translation of the Old Testament renders the 
Hebrew word for ‘faithfulness’ by the Greek word for 
‘faith’, and Paul takes this rendering in the sense that 
naturally appeals to him as important. Prophet and apostle 
are not far apart in essential meaning, since both are con- 
cerned with confidence in God’s revealed character. 
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— anes 


12. The Law is not of faith 


The Law does not deal with faith but with actions. 


13. In this verse we are near the heart of Paul’s religion. 
He uses strange and difficult language as in Rom. 8. 3 and 
2 Cor. 5. 21 to express the truth of Christ’s self-identifica- 
tion with us in our plight as sinners under the wrath of God. 
Though not personally accursed, Christ entered the sinful 
and accursed race of men and endured all that is involved in 
being one of a doomed race. Such was the passion of the 
divine love to reach the depth of our need (2. 20). Unless 
with a trembling and awed heart we have felt in our con- 
science what the wrath of God means we are not likely to 
realise either the wonder of this self-identification of Christ 
with us or its power to transform the whole nature. Paul 
here presents the mystery of Christ’s work under the imagery 
of the ancient idea of the power of a curse (or blessing) as 
an objective reality, which, once pronounced by God or 
man, means the setting free in the world of an operative 
force that must work itself out. A study of Gen. 27. 33-38 
and 2 Sam. 21. 1-9 will take the reader into the atmosphere 
of this aspect of ancient religious thought, of which we may 
say that it expresses, however crudely, the element of firm- 
ness or even rigidity in the attitudes of God to man. Now, 
says Paul, the Law has worked out its curse on Christ and 
so we are free—free both from fear of the curse and from 
the necessity of obeying the Law, that spent force. Let 
the Galatians remember that the Crucified One, who has 
been placarded before their eyes, has settled all accounts 
with the Law, and so it has no further validity, no further 
claim on them. 

In Rom. 3. 24-26 Paul has expressed similar ideas in more 
strictly rational terms. The meaning of these verses is well 
brought out by Dr. Moffatt: ‘They are justified for nothing 
by his grace through the ransom provided in Christ Jesus, 
whom God put forward as the means of propitiation by his 
blood, to be received by faith. This was to demonstrate the 
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mitted during the time of God’s forbearance had been passed 
over; it was to demonstrate his justice at the present epoch, 
showing that God is just himself and that he justifies man 
on the score of faith in Jesus.’ God’s wrath is an expression 
of his justice in dealing with sin in accordance with its 
deserts, but he has not dealt with sin completely as justice 
demands, and so his reputation for justice (so to speak) has 
been compromised by his forbearance. But now that Christ, 
who was personally guiltless, has endured the death which 
the Law declares to be the wages of sin, it is made plain to 
all that God does not take sin lightly, and so the way is open 
for God to pardon all who respond by faith to this act of 
Christ, in which he has dealt with the whole situation created 
by the guilt of sin and the forbearing mercy of God. 


The curse of the Law 


It is quite a mistake to argue, as some commentators do, 
that the curse of the Law is not a curse pronounced by God, 
so that what the cross is here said to deliver us from is not 
a penalty imposed by God but only a false conception of 
God imposed on us by the Law. In Paul’s thought the 
cross does not simply set right our thoughts about God, it 
- sets right our personal relation to God—a very different 
matter. The Law is not indeed the fullest and truest expres- 
sion of the whole of God’s nature and his mind towards us, 
but as far as it goes it is a true expression of one terrible 
aspect of God’s mind, his hatred of sin and utter opposition 
to it. For Paul, man’s position as a guilty sinner under the 
Law is genuinely tragic because God’s wrath is involved, 
a wrath which is ‘against all ungodliness and unrighteous- 
ness of men’ (Rom. 1. 18). In the autobiographical passage, 
Rom. 7. 7-25, it is clear that Paul is convinced that in the 
Law the sinner meets the God who judges sinners. Thus it 
will not do, as again some commentators suggest, to regard 
the ‘us’ of this verse (‘made a curse for us ’) as referring 
simply to the Jews. The ‘we’ of the next verse is universal, 
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including both Jewish and Gentile believers. The strict logic 
of the argument might indeed require that since the Law 
was imposed only on the Jews, the curse also applied only 
to them. But Paul’s argument has gone far beyond any 
narrow logic to take a sweep as broad as human need. For 
every man the glad, free life of sonship to God is made 
impossible by the menace to which the Law gives pene- 
trating expression. For every man Christ has borne the 
curse that in the Law is made explicit. 


PROMISE NOT LAW IS FUNDAMENTAL 
3. 15-18 


If we are to understand the fundamental principles on 
which God deals with men we must look to the historical 
beginning of the religion we now call Christianity, God’s 
call of Abraham. God, we read in Genesis, entered into a 
definite relation with Abraham, making him promises of 
his own free and gracious will. Now, Paul argues, that is 
what God is like. Nothing that God did later (by way of 
introducing a Law) should be taken to imply that there has 
been any radical change in God and his disposition towards 
men. Once gracious, he is always gracious. Nor is it right 
to speak of the Law as a necessary supplement to the 
graciousness of the Promise. The two stand for mutually 
exclusive principles. If our relation to God is on a basis 
of Law, we can claim something from him as our due. If it 
is on a basis of Promise, we can only accept what God gives 
as an undeserved favour. Law and Promise are incompat- 
ible as foundations of religion (v. 18). 


15. Paul draws an illustration from ordinary life. The 
word translated ‘covenant’ usually in Greek means a ‘ will’, 
but is used in the Greek Old Testament to translate the 
Hebrew word for ‘covenant’. The meaning here and in 
other New Testament passages is a matter of dispute, and 
sometimes there seems to be a play on the two meanings. 
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The difficulty about translating ‘ will’ in this passage is that 
a will can be revoked or altered or added to by the testator, 
but a covenant, an agreement between two parties, cannot 
be altered or annulled by unilateral action. Just so, Paul 
evidently wants to say, God can be depended on not to 
tamper in any way with his covenant with Abraham. The 
Law coming on the scene after the covenant had been in 
force for centuries must not be regarded as altering the 
fundamental conditions that determine the relations between 
God and man. Faith is always and unalterably the basic 
principle. 


16. This verse is a digression. The word ‘seed’ in the 
singular is the usual form used as a collective noun in 
Hebrew and in Greek, as also in English (offspring not 
offsprings). Paul himself uses the singular thus (Rom. 4. 
16, 9. 8). Yet he bases an argument on the fact that the 
singular is used in the verse he is quoting. It was a common 
ancient idea that grammatical forms might embody deep 
mystical truths, and Paul writes as a man of his period. The 
argument, of course, is to us logically worthless, but it is 
theologically significant and embodies one of Paul’s great 
conceptions. For Paul, Christ is not merely an individual: 
he is a collective person (see Introduction, p. 21), the Repre- 
sentative of mankind before God. More definitely, he is in 
his own person the true Israel of God (the seed of Abraham), 
and the People of God is now constituted by the incorpora- 
tion of men into Christ by faith. 


17. Four hundred and thirty years after 


The figure is taken from the Greek version of Ex. 12. 40, 
where the Hebrew gives this period as that of the sojourn 
in Egypt. 


18. The inheritance 


Originally the possession of Canaan; by Paul’s time 
EB 
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spiritualised to denote all the blessings of the Messianic Age 
(for Paul, all that is offered to us in Christ). The events of 
the Exodus are regarded by the New Testament as fore- 
shadowing the redemption brought by Christ (see. note on 2. 
20). 


THE PLACE OF THE LAW IN THE 
PLAN OF GOD 


3. 19-29 


Paul assigns to the Law a definite place in the working out 
of God’s purposes, but a secondary and temporary place 
only. What God does in relation to mankind is regarded as 
the working out of a plan that unfolds in time, each period 
having its own peculiar significance in relation to the whole. 
The Law has an effective function only in a very limited 
period, part only of the period between Abraham and Christ, 
the period which lies between the Promise and its fulfilment. 
The function of the Law in this limited period is stated in 
the words BECAUSE OF TRANSGRESSIONS. That does not 
mean that the Law was meant as a check on transgres- 
sions, but that it was intended to make quite clear what sin 
is by defining it. Before the Law was given sinful acts were 
the outcome of the evil impulses, but once the Law was 
given sinful acts became definite breaches of divine enact- 
ments. Sin was thus revealed for what it really is. That 
this is what Paul meant is made clear in Rom. 3. 20, 4. 15, 
5. 13, 14, 20, 7. 7-12. Thus the Law does not give men the 
life of fellowship with God which they desire (v. 21), but 
serves to make their real need plain and to point to the 
necessity for a way of meeting that need different from the 
way of the Law, namely the way of faith and grace. When 
this new way is opened to us in Christ, the Law has no longer 
any part to play. Its day is done (vv. 21-24). The Law 
which marked Jew off from Gentile is a thing of the past, 
for the barriers it erected between men are things of the past, 
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destroyed by the new unity in Christ (v. 28). When 
Abraham’s seed now includes not only Jews but also un- 
circumcised Gentiles who live by faith alone, the Law has 
lost its significance (v. 29). 


19. Ordained by angels 


According to a Jewish legend based on the Greek version 
of Deut. 33. 2, angels were instruments by whom the Law 
was given at Sinai (Acts 7. 53, Heb. 2. 2). The idea was no 
doubt meant to glorify the Law, but Paul uses it to mark 
the Law’s inferiority, implying that no direct, life-giving 
word of God was spoken at Sinai. Also a purely human 
mediator was employed (Ex. 20. 19). How unlike the direct 
dealing of God with Abraham! 


20. This is an extremely difficult verse, but the best inter- 
pretation is probably the following: The existence of a 
mediator implies two contracting parties in the covenant in 
connection with which the Law was given, so that here it 
was not a matter of the free, gracious activity of God alone, 
but also of the will of man which can compromise every- 
thing. Thus an element of imperfection was introduced. 
BUT GOD IS ONE: the Promise depends only on God act- 
ing in the sovereign freedom of his grace. So over against 
the legal covenant of Sinai with its mediator and its two 
contracting parties, Paul sets the majestic solitariness of 
God making an inviolable promise, and fulfilling it at the 
time and in the manner he himself chooses in Christ. 


22. Here again we must refer to Romans. Paul must have 
in mind passages like those he quotes in Rom. 3. 10-18. 


23. Before faith came 


Not the Christian Faith as a system of teaching, but faith 
as a principle of religious life. ‘Before the faith principle 
was finally re-established as the ground of our relation to 
God.’ 
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24. Our schoolmaster 


This is a most misleading translation. There is no trace 
here of the popular modern idea of a progressive revelation 
of God, so that in the Old Testament we have elementary 
ideas about God and more advanced ideas in the New Testa- 
ment. The Greek word paidagdgos, here rendered ‘ school- 
master ’, meant not a teacher but a slave who took children 
to school and saw that they did not get into mischief on the 
way. The word is used here to mark the inferior and 
temporary function of the Law. There is no single English 
equivalent for the Greek word (for no one performs quite 
such a task in our daily life). Wand’s paraphrase is excel- 
lent: ‘The Law was like that domestic slave whose duty it 
is to conduct the children safely to school. So the Law 
brought us to Christ in order that we might be put right by 
faith." The ideas of the verse are further developed in 
4. 1-7. 


26-29. The ideas of v. 16 are again taken up and are 
further developed. 


27. Faith, expressed and confirmed in baptism, incorpor- 
ates the believer into Christ, and thus the believer comes to 
share Christ’s sonship. The spirit of Christ’s life becomes 
the spirit of the Christian’s life. As v. 29 shows, the argu- 
ment of the chapter is really about the sons of Abraham, 
but the glorious realities of the Gospel break the framework 
of the Old Testament preparation, and sonship to God 
realised in Christ is set forth as the revolutionary new fact 
that makes the Law antiquated. 


28. Ye are all one in Christ Jesus 


All are included in the corporate personality of Christ 
(see 1 Cor. 10. 17, 12. 12-13, Rom. 12. 4-5, Col. 3. 15). This 
theological truth has limitless ethical implications. 


1J. W. C. Wand, The New Testament Letters, p. 33. 
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THE FREEDOM OF SONSHIP 
4. 1-7 


Paul begins with another illustration of the temporary 
significance of the Law (vv. 1-2), referring to the case of a 
minor under guardians, but the imagery becomes mixed, and 
in v. 5 we have a child who is adopted and a slave who is 
ransomed. There is a good deal of doubt as to the legal 
system referred to in vv. 1-2. Paul may be using as an 
illustration some special guardianship established during the 
life of a father. In 1 Maccabees 3. 32-33, 6. 17 there seems 
to be such an arrangement. We are told that Antiochus 
Epiphanes appointed Lysias steward of his kingdom and 
guardian of his son apparently until some specified time, 
either the father’s return from a military expedition or his 
death. Whatever the precise legal usage implied, the mean- 
ing in general is clear: the Law has fulfilled its appointed 
purpose of temporary restriction and discipline, and in 
Christ we have the full, free enjoyment of sonship to God. 


_ Behind Paul’s often tangled arguments we find ever and 


again such simple, profound statements of the pure essence 
of the Christian religion as v. 6. 


3. The elements of the world 


This phrase, found also in v. 9 and in Col. 2. 8, 20, has two 
possible meanings: (1) ‘Rudimentary forms of religion.’ 
The Greek word translated ‘elements’ means originally 
‘things standing in a row’, and so was used for the letters 
of the alphabet, and then for the elements or A B C of a 
subject. This interpretation is well represented by Good- 
speed’s renderings ‘material ways of looking at things’ 
(v. 3), ‘old, crude notions’ (v. 9). Thus understood the 
phrase would here cover the religion of both Jews and 
Gentiles, both of which are rudimentary as compared with 

2B. J. Goodspeed, The New Testament: An American Translation. 
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Christianity, and both of which involve slavery to an elabor- 
ate religious system of ceremonial law, the result of which 
is fear. The Galatians have forsaken one slavery only to 
fall into another and similar slavery. (2) ‘The ‘elemental 
spirits of the universe’ (American Revised Standard 
Version). The Greek word rendered ‘elements’ can mean 
the elements of the physical world, and so the heavenly 
bodies, and then the spiritual beings supposed to dwell in 
them and control them. In view of the close relation of the 
phrase in Colossians with ‘principalities and powers’, it 
seems best to adopt this second meaning here, although 
there is no other example of its use in this sense in any 
extant literature of the first century. This interpretation 
well fits Paul’s association of the Law with angels (3. 19). 
According to the ideas of his day, the demonic beings who 
ruled the heavenly bodies had control of human destiny, 
and Paul regards them as powers from whose domination 
Christ has delivered us (Col. 2. 15). The Jewish Law, given 
by means of such beings, was in much of its ritual observ- 
ance (v. 10) controlled by the movements of the heavenly 
bodies these spiritual potentates ruled. The meaning of the 
verses is much the same on either interpretation of the ‘ ele- 
ments’. Judaism and Paganism, the Law and Gentile 
ritual are put practically on the same level as inferior and 
slavish forms of religion. This is a surprisingly extreme 
view of the Law. 


4. The fulness of time 


Paul is not thinking in the modern way of a unique collec- 
_ tion of favourable circumstances at the time of Christ’s birth, 
but solely of the inscrutable working out in time of God’s 
predetermined purpose and fixed plan. 


God sent forth his son 


Compare Rom. 8. 3. Paul clearly thinks of the coming 
of Jesus Christ into the world as the coming of a divine being 
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who existed before his appearance as a man. On the basis 
of 1 Cor. 15. 45-49, some scholars have argued that Paul 
believed that Christ pre-existed as a Heavenly Man, a divine 
pattern of humanity in heaven, but Paul’s stress on the Son’s 
sacrifice in coming (2 Cor. 8. 9, Phil. 2. 6), the description 
of the pre-existent Christ in Phil. 2. 6 as being ‘in the form 
of God’ and his exposition of the work of Christ in creation 
(Col. 1. 15-17), indicate that for Paul the pre-existent Christ 
had a far higher status than that of ‘Heavenly Man’. The 
pre-existent one exercises divine powers. He was evidently 
thought of by Paul, as by John, as a Son sharing the glory 
of the Father (John 17. 24). 


Made of a woman, made under the Law 


There is no reference to the Virgin Birth, of which Paul 
shows no knowledge, but the two phrases are practically 
equivalent, marking the entry of the Son into the subjection 
from which he was to deliver men. 


The adoption of sons 


Paul uses the imagery of adoption to mark the fact that 
“we are sons by grace; Christ is a Son by nature ’.* 


6. Paul uses Jesus’ own words (Mark 14. 36), even retain- 
ing Jesus’ name for God in his Aramaic mother tongue. 
Christianity is set forth in this verse as giving us no mere 
formal status, but an intimate relation and experience, a 
relation and experience incompatible with any form of legal- 
istic religion. ‘The Spirit of the Son utters a cry to the 
Father, a cry which is ours, since it enters into our hearts, 
and which uniting us to the Son in his own prayer, shows 
that we are also sons. . . . What the Saviour said to the 
Father in the intimate outpouring of Gethsemane is what 
his Spirit still says in the heart of believers, who by him 
have become children of God.”* 


37 owe this fine sentence to an unpublished lecture by the late 
Dr. H. A. A. Kennedy. 
4 Lagrange, Epitre aux Golahen pp. 104-105. 
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7. An heir of God 


Better, ‘an heir through God ’, that is, ‘an heir, made such 
by God’. An heir is one who is made free of all the spiritual 
riches God has to give. Paul has been thinking of heirs of 
Abraham (3. 29), but here is probably using the term more 
broadly. 


AN APPEAL NOT TO RELAPSE INTO 
BONDAGE 


4, 8-11 
8. Them which by nature are no gods 


Paul follows the common Jewish notion that the gods of 
the heathen were not non-existent, but were real though 
demonic beings. They are described in v. 9 as WEAK AND 
BEGGARLY ELEMENTS, since they are powerless to give men 
the true spiritual riches they seek in religion. 


9. To be KNOWN OF GOD means in Scripture ‘to become 
the object of his favourable attention’ (see Amos 3. 2, 
Ps. lo 6s): Corsa sec) eZ). 


10. Paul makes no reference here to circumcision or food 
regulations, though apparently they were the main points at 
issue. In this passage he probably wants to stress the 
practices common to Judaism and Paganism. 


11. ‘I am afraid I have laboured over you in vain’ 
(American Revised Standard Version). 


A STRONG PERSONAL APPEAL 
4. 12-20 


This passage is somewhat disjointed and can only be dealt 
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with verse by verse. It well illustrates the fact that Paul is 
not writing a systematic treatise but a true letter, a written 
conversation with the Galatians. 


12. The first part of the verse seems to mean: ‘Make 
yourselves free in relation to the Law even as I am, because, 
you remember, I laid aside any privileged position the Law 
might be supposed to give me and became a “Gentile 
sinner” like you in order to win you.’ 


You have not injured me at all 


Paul may be referring to some action of the Galatians we 
know nothing of and is assuring them that he has not taken 
offence because of it. More likely he is echoing some words 
of theirs. They may have said that if they are allowing 
other teachers to help them on towards a fuller Christian 
life, that does Paul no harm, and so why should he 
complain? Paul answers, ‘Perhaps it does me no wrong, 
but do you really expect me not to notice the painful 
contrast between your present attitude to me and your 
former attitude?’ This change of attitude is the subject of 
vv. 13-16. 


13. Paul says that it was because of illness that he first 
preached in Galatia, and it is natural to take this passage in 
connection with 2 Cor. 12. 7-9 and to ask what was this 
‘thorn in the flesh’? Some painful, repulsive and recurring 
illness is suggested if we take the statements in Galatians 
and in Corinthians as referring to the same affliction. Some 
have suggested ophthalmia, because of the reference to eyes 
in v. 15 and to large letters in 6. 11. Others suggest epilepsy, 
which is repulsive to onlookers and is intermittent. The 
best suggestion is probably that of Ramsay,° who holds that 
Paul was attacked by malaria in the unhealthy coastal 
regions of Asia Minor on his First Missionary Journey and 


5 §t. Paul the Traveller and Roman Citizen, pp. 94ff., Historical Com- 
mentary on Galatians, pp. 422ff. 
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changed his plans and went up to the healthier country of 
the inland plateau, and so because of illness came amongst 
the Galatians. The only objection to this view seems to be 
that Ramsay’s evidence that malaria was regarded by the 
‘ancients as repulsive is not conclusive. 


14. The true text reads not MY TEMPTATION but ‘ your 
temptation’, and the clause means ‘That in my physical 
condition which was a trial to you, or which tempted you 
to despise me’. 


15. Where then is the blessedness ye speak of? 


Moffatt: ‘ You congratulated yourselves. Now, what has 
become of all that? ’ 

The eyes are mentioned as the most precious part of the 
body. 


16. This verse must refer to some plain speaking about sub- 
mitting to the Law which had taken place on some visit later 
than the first visit, and which Paul hears has caused the 
Galatians to complain that he has become hostile to them. 
For such a visit see 1. 9 and 5. 3. 


17. Affect in this and the next verse means ‘make much 
of’. BUT NOT WELL implies selfish motives. 


They would exclude you 


The Judaisers were no doubt declaring that while they 
remained uncircumcised the Galatians were excluded from 
the true Church, and so in effect they were shutting them . 
out of the Church so as to get them to enter by their way, 
the way of submission to the Law. 


18. In this obscure verse Paul seems to be guarding 
against any suspicion that he is moved by jealousy in the 
matter of people making much of his converts. 
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19. The imagery is bold and a little mixed. Paul means 
that in adopting the Law the Galatians have lost the only 
true form of Christianity and Christ has ceased to be the 
inner principle of their life. So his laborious efforts to 
make them true Christians have to begin all over again. 


20. Paul feels that he does not know the precise state of 
things in Galatia, and cannot tell just how the Galatians are 
taking his appeals. He may be striking a false note. If only 
he were present and so could gauge their reactions he could, 
as he says, CHANGE MY VOICE, that is, adjust his tone and 
manner to meet the situation. 


THE ALLEGORY OF SARAH 
AND HAGAR 


4. 21-30 


Paul turns again from appeal to argument, and a very 
strange argument it seems to us. He wants to show that 
Scripture itself (v. 21) indicates that in the purposes of God 
the Law and the covenant at Sinai were associated with a 
condition of servitude intended to be replaced by a new 
covenant of freedom, and he claims to prove his case by 
appealing to a passage in which he finds a symbolic mean- 
ing, Gen. 16 and 17. The meaning a Jew would naturally 
take from these chapters in Genesis is that the Jews are the 
true sons of Abraham and all others are rejected by God. 
Paul completely reverses this obvious meaning. Hagar, the 
mother of the despised Ishmaelites, he interprets as repre- 
senting the covenant at Sinai, and her outcast children repre- 
sent the Jews in bondage to the Law. Sarah he interprets 
as representing the New Covenant inaugurated by Christ, 
and her children are the men of faith, Jew or Gentile, who 
live in freedom from the Law. This really involves a 
startlingly severe attack on the members of the Jewish race 
who rejected Christianity. 
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For Paul, this is an argument behind which stands the 
authority of the inspired Word of God. For us, it can be 
only a picturesque illustration. It is too arbitrary to con- 
vince us, yet in view of v. 23 we can scarcely say that it is 
entirely arbitrary. It has some slender foundation in the 
Old Testament story. As an illustration it is by no means 
ineffective. Its vivid use of imagery serves to express a fine 
scorn for those who can dream of adhering to a slavish sect 
and a splendid aspiration after a heaven-sent freedom. There 
breathes through the passage a thrilling sense that our 
liberating Gospel is as old as Abraham. If this type of argu- 
ment is unreal to us we must remember that Paul is under 
the influence of his Rabbinic training. Lightfoot wisely 
remarks that it would be unreasonable to stake the apostle’s 
inspiration on the form of an argument.® 


21. The Law is used first of the legalistic system con- 
tained in the Old Testament, and then later in the verse of 
the books of Moses or of the Old Testament as a whole. 


25. For this Agar is Mount Sinai in Arabia 


The Greek text is uncertain, but we should probably read: 
“For Mount Sinai is in Arabia.” The words are a parenthesis 
to strengthen the argument, implying that since Arabia is 
the land of the descendants of Hagar it is natural in the 
allegory to make Hagar mean the Sinai covenant. 


26. Jerusalem which is above 


The identification of Sarah with the heavenly Jerusalem 
is assumed. The conception of an ideal Jerusalem, the 
present Jerusalem restored and beautified, appears in Ezek. 
40ff., Zech. 2, Hag. 2. 6-9. For similar ideas in the New 
Testament see Phil. 3. 20, Heb. 12. 22, Rev. 3. 12, 21. 2. The 
phrase is used here to describe the Church as heavenly in 
origin and inspiration, as drawing its life from heaven, as 
destined for the true heavenly life. 


6 St. Paul’s Epistle to the Galatians, p. 197. 
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27. The quotation is meant to strengthen the argument. 
The fecundity of the Christian Church, after the long period 
of sterility while the Law reigned and limited God’s People 
to the Jews, confirms the identification of the Church with 
the heavenly or true Jerusalem, of which, in Paul’s view, the 
prophet is speaking. 


29. The persecution of Isaac by Ishmael is not found in 
Scripture, but Paul is following a Jewish legend that makes 
Ishmael try to shoot Isaac with his bow and arrow. 


30. Here we have the climax of the allegory. Paul puts 
things very harshly, with nothing of the yearning hope for 
Israel after the flesh that we find in Rom. 9-11. But we 
must remember that he is not here discussing as in Romans 
the final destiny of Israel after the flesh. He is emphasising 
the impermanence of the legal system, and is arguing that 
those who adhere to the legal system instead of going for- 
ward to the freedom of the New Covenant are cutting them- 
selves off from the redeeming purpose of God. They have 
put themselves out of the line along which redemption oper- 
ates. Even in Romans Paul never suggests that the gather- 
ing in of Israel will result from continued adherence to the 
Law. That mode of approach to God is done with for ever, 
and the future of God’s People is in the hands of those who 
accept the faith-and-freedom principle of the Gospel. The 
inheritance cannot be divided. It goes altogether to the 
men of faith, and the men of the Law lose it entirely. 


IV 


PRACTICAL OR HORTATORY 
PORTION 


4. 31-6. 10 


DIRECT PRACTICAL APPLICATION 
OF THE DOCTRINAL ARGUMENT 


4. 31-5. 12 


It is best to regard 4. 30 as the triumphant conclusion of the 
whole doctrinal argument. That verse declares the absolute 
lack of community between those who adhere to the Law 
and those who adhere to the Gospel. Now in v. 31 there is 
an immediate transition to the application of this to the 
situation in which the Galatians find themselves. Paul 
insists that they cannot, as they suppose, add the Law to the 
Gospel as he has preached it and get the benefit of both. 
Let them now act on the truth about Law and grace as he 
has expounded it. If they do not stand fast in their Gospel 
liberty, they must go over to the Law altogether and, as he 
has already made clear, that means severing their connection 
with Christ entirely. The main ideas of the passage are 
already familiar to us. We are reminded of 2. 18, 21, 3. 18. 


5. 1. We should probably adopt the Greek text which 
reads: ‘For freedom Christ has set us free; stand fast there- 
fore’ (Revised Standard Version). 


2. Circumcision was the decisive step that would mean a 
complete surrender to the principles of the Law. Circum- 
cision in itself is nothing (v. 6), but when it is accepted in 
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such circumstances as those in which the Galatians find 
themselves, it can only mean a repudiation of the conviction 
that Christ alone is essential to salvation. Either Christ is 
all sufficient or he is not. You cannot place your confidence 
in circumcision and still put your whole trust in Christ. 


3. Commit yourself to the Law for salvation by accepting 
circumcision, and you have no reason for refusing to obey 
any of its provisions. 


5. The hope of righteousness 

This probably means ‘ the hope inspired by justification’. 
The verse is thrown in to remind the waverers in Galatia of 
the firm, joyful, forward-looking confidence of those who, 
depending for salvation on faith in Christ alone, wait eagerly 
for the final, complete realisation of all that this redemption 
means. The tone of this hope can be gathered from the 
following: 1 Thess. 1. 10, 3. 17, 1 Cor. 15. 51ff., Rom. 8. 
23, Phil. 3. 11, 20-21. 


6. ‘In these words,’ says Bengel,! ‘stands the whole of 
Christianity.’ This is one of the great New Testament state- 
ments of the essence of true religion, and may be compared 
with the following: Mark 7. 15, 12. 29-31, Matt. 12. 7, Gal. 
6. 15, James 1. 27, Heb. 10. 4. In all these passages there is 
a deprecating of the formal or ritual elements in religion, 
and a confronting of the soul with the great, simple realities 
of faith and love and the redeeming work of Christ. The 
implication of the verse here is that the whole turmoil in 
Galatia is really about things indifferent from a true Chris- 
‘tian point of view, ‘in Jesus Christ’. It would be well if we 
had the courage to bring all our ecclesiastical and theological 
differences into the searching light of this verse. If‘ circum- 
cision’ is to be regarded as in effect covering everything in 
religion that is not directly associated with faith and love, 
it covers very many things that we make a great pother 
about in Church circles. 


1 Gnomon Novi Testamenti. 
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Faith which worketh by love 


‘Faith is for Paul, in its instinctively Christian expression, 
a committal of oneself to Christ, issuing in a vital fellowship 
with him, by which Christ becomes the controlling force in 
the moral life of the believer.’ Paul knows well that Christ’s 
life and teaching were full of love (Gal. 2. 20), and that it 
was a mighty love that brought him to this world (2 Cor. 
8. 9); and so the faith that links us to him must express 
itself in love. 


9. Evidently a very few people with strong convictions 
were causing all the trouble in Galatia. 


10. Through the Lord 


Literally, ‘in the Lord’. Paul faces all life’s problems and 
anxieties not in his own poor human strength but as ‘a man 
in Christ’, and that is a source of resolute confidence to him. 


11. We can safely conjecture that, as in 1. 10, we have 
here a reference to criticisms of Paul that have arisen be- 
cause his conciliatory attitude on occasions has been mis- 
understood and misrepresented. THE OFFENCE OF THE 
CROSS is the preaching of Christ crucified as providing a 
way of salvation to the exclusion of the Law as a way of 
salvation. 


12. The Galatians would be familiar with the self- 
mutilated priests of the pagan worship of Cybele. Paul, in 
a harsh and to us repulsive outburst, cries out that these 
enthusiasts for the mutilation of circumcision should go the 
whole length of emasculation. Again, as in 4. 3, Judaism 
and pagan cults are practically put on a level. 


?E. D. Burton, International Critical Commentary on Galatians, 
p. 280. 
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FREEDOM MEANS HOLY LOVE 
5. 13-26 


This passage is no mere formal addendum to the main argu- 
ment of the epistle. To it the doctrinal argument has 
naturally led. No doubt to some extent Paul is concerned 
to answer the criticism his doctrine of justification by faith 
inevitably provoked, that it was likely to lead to carelessness 
of moral distinctions; but his real interest is to show his 
converts what this Christian life is like, this life that can 
rest on no other foundation than justification by faith. It 
is a life that must be at once free and holy, for it is a life 
of love inspired by the Spirit of the holy and loving God. 
When men receive the salvation which is by faith in Christ, 
the Spirit of God becomes the new life principle within them 
(see note on 3. 3), and if they give free play to this inner 
influence they are safeguarded against the dominance of 
evil impulses. Freedom is not freedom to do as you like, 
but freedom to do deeds of love prompted by the Spirit. 
Thus the life of freedom leads to higher virtues than the 
Law demands and depends on an impulse the Law cannot 
give. 


13. By love serve 


The Greek verb ‘serve’ corresponds to the noun ‘slave’. 
If the Galatians want to be slaves, here is the true servitude! 


14. The life of loving service carries out the real intention 
that lies behind the Law. We are reminded of our Lord’s 
summary of the Law (Mark 12. 29-31). 


15. This verse and v. 26 indicate that the tensions within 
the Church resulting from the work of the Judaisers were 
acute and that bitter feelings were stirred. Paul includes 
such evils amongst the ‘ works of the flesh’ (v. 20). 

F 
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17. If we read this verse in the light of Rom. 7 we will 
see in it a picture of two almost equally matched forces. But 
Rom. 7 represents the state of the unconverted man, this 
verse the state of the redeemed, Spirit-filled man. In Rom. 
7 the flesh is opposed by the natural reason, here by the 
Spirit of God. The place of the verse in the argument 
between vv. 16 and 18 demands a meaning that points to the 
overmastering power of the Spirit. The last clause, so 
THAT YE CANNOT DO THE THINGS THAT YE WOULD, must 
therefore refer to the power of the Spirit to thwart the 
flesh. To interpret it as implying a power of the flesh to 
thwart the Spirit would be to make it a direct contradiction 
of v. 16. To make the verse a lament for the impotence of 
the human will would be to destroy the whole strength 
of Paul’s exhortation. The life of freedom is a life made 
victorious by the Spirit. 


18. The Judaisers had tried to convince the Galatians that 
they must choose between a life governed by fleshly desire 
and a life subjected to the Law. Paul points to a third possi- 
bility. The life lived in the Spirit is certainly not a life of 
fleshly desire, nor has it anything in common with mere 
obedience to a code of regulations. 


19-23. This list of virtues and vices needs little comment. 
Ugliness and beauty are laid side by side. Everyone can see 
what the Spirit prompts and where true freedom lies. 


Idolatry 


In the Roman Empire Christians were liable to be in- 
volved in idolatry-if they took part in public festivals or 
assumed public office, so closely was public life associated 
with pagan worship. 


Witchcraft 


Magic and sorcery, the use of charms and incantations, 
and superstitious practices of various kinds were a common 
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feature of the debased religious life of the day, and Acts 
shows us the Christian missionaries constantly in conflict 
with ‘ magicians’ (Acts 8. 14-24, 13. 4-12, 19. 17-20). 


21. I tell you before 
That is, before the Judgment. 


As I have also told you in time past 


Paul’s missionary preaching must have included a strong 
ethical emphasis. 


22. The fruit of the Spirit 


Paul will not call these virtues ‘works’. He reserves that 
term for deeds done in obedience to the Law or acts 
prompted by the flesh. These virtues are ‘fruit’, the results 
put forth by the indwelling energy of the Spirit. 


23. Longsuffering | 
Forbearance towards those who injure or offend us. 


Faith 
Here in the sense of ‘ faithfulness’, ‘ trustworthiness ’. 


Against such there is no Law 

The Law has no contribution to make to the life of the 
Spirit. These virtues need neither guidance nor restraint 
such as any set of rules can give. Where this life is, the Law 
is useless. 


24. Here is the doctrine of 2. 20 in its ethical application. 
25. If we have the Spirit as the inner principle of our life, 


let us shape our outward acts according to the Spirit’s 
influence. 
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SOME INSTRUCTIONS ABOUT THE 
WAY OF LOVE 


6. 1-10 


Certain offences against brotherly love have been mentioned 
in 5. 26, and now Paul gives a series of positive directions 
about the way of love, beginning with the right attitude to 
to take to those who fail in the Christian walk of life and 
passing on to a variety of precepts. 


1-5. Paul deals with the danger of self-satisfied censori- 
ousness. Those who really walk in the Spirit (vE THAT 
ARE SPIRITUAL) must not be made proud of themselves by 
seeing their brother’s fault, but must let the fruit of the 
Spirit appear in their lives by dealing with the sinning 
brother with a loving concern for his spiritual welfare, and 
a deep consciousness of their own entire dependence on the 
Spirit. There are burdens of moral failure and remorse 
that we can help others to carry (v. 2), and the man who is 
inclined to despise his brother for his burden of sinful weak- 
ness is deceiving himself unless he realises that he has a 
burden of his own and is by no means in a class apart 
(vv. 3-5). In the spiritual life also the flesh lusts against 
the Spirit. 


1. Overtaken in a fault 


Better, ‘by a fault’. There is no unpleasant suggestion 
that the stumbling brother is being watched and pounced 
on by the spiritual members of the Church. 


2. The Law of Christ 


This is the Law of Love, Christ’s own summary of vidas 
Law (see note on 5. 14). 
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6. This direction to support a special class of teachers 
who give their whole time to the work of the Church has no 
direct relation to the theme of the epistle. 


7-8. These tremendously stern verses are not added as a 
sanction of v. 6. Paul is practically at the end of his letter 
and as he draws to a close he forcibly reminds his readers 
that the glorious status of sonship does not imply an easy- 
going God. Freedom from the Law does not mean that the 
fundamental moral realities have ceased to function in the 
universe. 


9-10. Paul’s dictation of the letter ends on an encourag- 
ing note. Notice in v. 10 the universal sweep of Christian 
love and also the deeply felt communal life of the Christian 
fellowship. 


ESSAY IV 
FREEDOM AND ETHICS 


1. There is no mistaking the ring of horror in the words with 
which Paul repudiates the idea that the religion he teaches 
is likely to undermine morality (Rom. 6. 1ff.). He inherited 
the Jewish view of God as essentially a God of righteousness, 
who reveals himself as one who makes moral demands and 
with whom there can be no fellowship without a life of 
goodness. His intense interest in justification is due to his 
concern as to how he can appear before the Judge and 


answer for ‘the things done in his body’. His relation to 


Christ is always understood ethically. To be ‘in Christ’ 
implies a conformity in character to Christ, for it means to 
share his death as a death to sin and to share his life as a 
life of goodness (Rom. 6. 1-11, Col. 3. 1ff.). 

2. But if Paul’s religion inevitably issues in a high moral 
life, the nature of that moral life is determined by its 
religious basis. He knows nothing of any life of virtue 
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except that which springs from union with the Christ who 
died for our sins and in dying abolished the power of the 
Law. For Paul those acts and dispositions are right which 
flow naturally from a life ‘in Christ’. Such a life has of 
necessity a specific direction and tone. It springs from the 
amazing love of God manifested in Christ and so must be a 
life ruled by love. The new power that has taken control of 
the life of the Christian is the Spirit, and the Spirit is the 
Spirit of the holy God and of the Son of his love, Jesus 
Christ. 

3. This life of love is a life incapable of being defined by 
precepts or shaped by rules. It is not only beyond the Law 
of Moses but beyond any type of legal prescription whatso- 
ever, unless Paul paradoxically and provocatively calls love 
a law, the law of Christ. To say that Paul teaches that we 
are set free from the ceremonial law of the Old Testament 
but not from the moral law is to introduce a distinction 
which a Jew of Paul’s day would never have thought of 
making.* It is just because Paul does not make that distinc- 
tion that he has to insist so strongly that freedom does not 
mean licence. Paul’s view is admirably expressed by E. D. 
Burton as follows: ‘The apostle’s statements become intel- 
ligible and consistent only when it is recognised that from 
the whole Law as statutes, from the obligation to obey any 
of its statutes as such, men are released through the new 
revelation in Christ; and that, on the other hand, all that the 
Law as an expression of the will of God really requires, 
when seen with eyes made discerning by experience, is love, 
and he who loves therefore fulfils the whole Law. Statutes 
he will incidentally obey in so far as love itself requires it, 
but only so far, and in no case as statutes of the Law. 
Cf. the apostle’s bold application of this principle even to 
chastity in 1 Cor. 6. 12-20; showing that in Paul’s view even 
when things prohibited by the Law were also excluded by 
love, it was on the latter ground, not the former, that they 
were to be avoided by the Christian.”* Paul tacitly assumes 


3G. F. Moore, Judaism, Vol. II, pp. 5-8, 79. 
4 International Critical Commentary on Galatians, p. 294. 
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that the general outline of morality laid down in the Old 
Testament continues valid (e.g. the prohibitions of idolatry, 
murder, theft, incest, adultery, covetousness), and he appeals 
to the actual words of Jesus and seems to attribute high 
authority to them (1 Cor. 7. 10, 25, 9. 14, 1 Thess. 4. USS) 
But there is never any hint of a return to a set of rules as 
constituting a legal statement of the nature of the Christian 
life. Paul knew Jesus too well and had entered too fully into 
the inner spirit of his teaching ever to distort that teaching 
into anything like an authoritative code. The influence of 
the Spirit is defined and understood in closest relation to 
Christ, but the Spirit remains a Spirit not a Law, and is 
never regarded as limited to operating through our Lord’s 
words as constituting a system of moral regulations. 

4. For Paul the Christian life is lived from moment to 
moment in an immediate present relation to God through the 
Spirit. It is the life of a man made alive by Christ. Every 
act is to be not mere obedience to precepts (even precepts 
of Christ), but ‘must be made in some measure a creative 
original reaction to the situation’.° The only limitation put 
on this freedom is a certain glad and free surrender of 
freedom on certain occasions to ease the burden of those 
brethren who are weighted by scruples and hampered by 
fear of freedom (Rom. 14. 1-15, 3, 1 Cor. 8). The Christian 
man is alive and acts with the free spontaneity of life. He 
is alive because he has the Spirit. Because Christ has come, 
the Christian is living in the Messianic Age and the promised 
power of the Spirit is poured forth. For the Rabbis of 
Paul’s day the Spirit was a power that had operated in the: 
past. For Paul, as for all the early Christians, the Spirit is 
a power that operates in the present. So the nature of the 
moral life is transformed: it rests on a new basis. ‘As the 
whole method of Rabbinic teaching makes abundantly clear, 
it was the Torah given on Mount Sinai in a past age that was 
regulative for all life. . . . We may assume that Paul was 
reared within a Judaism which, to use very moderate 
language, tended to relegate the activity of the Holy Spirit 

5T. W. Manson, Judaism and Christianity, Vol. UI, p. 140. 
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to the past.’ So Paul, living now in the present power of 
the Spirit, is carried beyond the work of the Spirit in a past 
age, and declares a new morality of freedom, with the pres- 
ent work of the Spirit as its foundation. 

5. The splendid vitality of Paul’s ethical outlook is very 
impressive. All petty scrupulousness in religion is brushed « 
aside. The hard and rigid view of morality that produces 
censoriousness, the chief object of Jesus’ hatred, is rendered 
impossible. The positive impulse towards a victoriously 
good life is immensely strengthened. All schemes for reviv- 
ing the life of the Church by the acceptance of rules of 
discipline, all attempts to reimpose antiquated puritanical 
conventions, the whole range of pledge-taking—all such 
semi-legalistic plans and devices are rendered highly ques- 
tionable by Paul’s teaching, and are shown up as only poor 
makeshifts to help us along until the Spirit of God shall 
again move freely and mightily in his Church. 


6 W.D. Davies, Paul and Rabbinic Judaism, p. 215. 
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AUTOGRAPHIC CONCLUSION OF 
Pee VRPT ER 


6. 11-18 


1i. Following the custom of his day, Paul commonly dic- 
tated his letters (Rom. 16. 22), and, as was also the custom, 
added a conclusion in his own hand (2 Thess. 3. 17, 1 Cor. 
16. 21, Col. 4. 18). In Galatians this conclusion is longer 
than usual, since the apostle wants to drive home the main 
points he has been making. The verse should be translated : 
“You see with what large letters I am writing to you with 
my own hand.’ Paul takes the pen from the hand of the 
scribe and writes this concluding summary in large letters 
to call attention to its importance, just as large letters are 
used to-day, as in his day, to emphasise the more important 
parts of a public notice. 


12-15. The ideas of these verses have already been suffi- 
ciently explained. Vv. 14 and 15 should be noted as a thrill- 
ing restatement of the fundamental ideas of the epistle. In 
v. 15 A NEW CREATURE is probably better rendered ‘a new 
creation’. In Jewish thought of the future the coming of 
the Messiah was commonly associated with a renovation 
of the universe, a restoration of the creation to the state of 
perfection in which it was before it was corrupted by the 
fall of man. For Paul the Messiah has come and the power 
_ of the new creation is already manifested in the restoration 
of the man who believes. 
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16. The Israel of God 


This phrase, unique in the New Testament, means the 
Church, which as the Body of Christ is the true representa- 
tive of the seed of Abraham. Some commentators argue 
that it means the Jews, ‘the remnant according to the elec- 
tion of grace’ (Rom. 11. 5), pious Israel, so that Paul is 
qualifying the harsh attitude of the epistle towards the Jews 
by adding a prayer for his kinsmen after the flesh. But it 
is hard to think that Paul would deal in a mere passing 
phrase with a matter so important and complex as that 
dealt with in Rom. 9-11. 


17. The marks of the Lord Jesus 


These are the scars left by persecutions, which are signs 
that Paul is a devoted servant of Christ. The precise practice 
referred to is uncertain. Slaves were branded, but usually 
as a punishment rather than to denote ownership. Sacred 
marks were branded as charms, but it is scarcely likely that 
Paul would refer to such a practice. There is some evidence 
of brandings to denote personal devotion to a god, and this 
may be the kind of thing Paul has in mind. 


18. The epistle must close with ‘grace’, for the whole 
theme is an appeal to live by grace. 


“Though this remarkable letter was probably dictated 
rapidly, and was certainly composed under the stress of 
deep emotion, the six brief chapters of which it consists 
constitute one of the most important documents of early 
Christianity, and one of the noblest pleas ever written for 
Christian liberty and spiritual religion.” 


* Thus have ye the exposition of Paul’s Epistle to the Gala- 
tians. The Lord Jesus Christ, our Justifier and Saviour, who 


1E. D. Burton, International Critical Commentary on Galatians, 
D. 362, 
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save unto me grace and power to expound this epistle, and 
to you likewise to hear it, preserve and establish both you 
and me (which I most heartily desire) that we daily growing 
more and more in the knowledge of his grace and faith un- 
feigned, may be found unblameable and without fault in the 
day of our redemption. To whom with the Father and the 
Holy Ghost, be glory world without end. Amen.”? 


2 Martin Luther, Commentary on Galatians. 


— ‘Lincoln Christian Collega 
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